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The Bullfrog. 


(The greening of a drink.) 


When this drink originally 
occurred to us, we had some 
misgivings. It was so simple 
and obvious we were afraid 
of appearing unsophisticated 
by suggesting it. ~ toe 

Wetrieditoutonafew i Se : 
friends who convinced us it To make’a Bullfrog, pour 
was too goodtokeepunder 1% oz. of Smitnoffinto a tall 


wraps. So now that we’ve glass with ice. Fill with 4 oz. 
found the courage to suggest of limeade and stir. 
the idea, you might want to 


try a Bullfrog. It tastes as 
fresh-faced as summer itself. leaves you breathless*® 


Gvoieswacen OF Antmca, inc. 





Today, it’s bigger than a Cadillac. 


If you bought a Cadillac Sedan DeVille in ‘72 and traded it in today, 
you'd get back 53% * of its original sticker price. 
If you bought a basic Beetle in '72 and traded it in today, 
you'd get back 78% * of its original sticker price. 
Of course, we can't guarantee you'd do as well next year 
But then again, you might even do better 
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“Détente,” laments Associate Editor Gerald Clarke, 
who wrote our cover story, “too often gets built up as if it 
were a sexy toothpaste or a sensational new car. It’s not 
a grand millennial package—it’s an accommodation of 
mutual interests. My job was to try to demythologize the 
subject.” Clarke has been making sense out of complex 
stories for TIME for nine years, following his education 
at Yale, Heidelberg and Harvard, and some newspaper- 
ing on the New Haven Journal-Courier and the Balti- 
more Sun. A veteran of most sections of the magazine, 
he has a score of covers to his credit—most recently, our 
story on alcoholism—but few of his assignments have 
been as demanding as this week’s. 

First he consumed a wealth of background mate- 
rial while bedridden with the flu, then returned to the of- 
fice to confront an avalanche of complicated files from 
many of our bureaus. Clarke and Reporter-Researcher 
Genevieve Wilson (who brings to her work in the World 
section the experience of having studied in Paris and 
worked for the U.S. Government in Saigon) had to im- 
merse themselves in a host of topics, from internation- 
al tradegio Jewish emigration to atomic-age diplomacy. 
“Many of the experts in these fields,” says Wilson, “have 
exactly opposite views on the same specific matters. 
We had to put them all in context and sort out the mer- 
its and demerits of the arguments.” 

The most apocalyptic field of all was the prov- 
ince of Associate Editor Burton Pines and Reporter-Re- 
searcher Susan Altchek, who put together a detailed 
report on the relative destructive powers of the U.S. 
and the Soviet nuclear arsenals, and on the Strategic 
Arms Limitation Treaty. Says Pines: “Some people find 
it hard to believe that serious men actually address 
themselves to as ‘Strangelovian’ a subject as nuclear 
strategic theory—but I'm rather pleased that there are 
serious people thinking about it.” 

. 

Another concern that has occupied serious minds 
recently is the crisis of leadership that is afflicting not 
only the U.S. but many other nations. TIME’s editors 
and correspondents have set out to determine where 
and why leadership vacuums exist, and to discover and 
describe tomorrow’s potential leaders. In the near fu- 
ture we will present a special section on the subject. It 
will feature a gallery of 200 men and women aged 45 
and under—some well known, some relatively unknown 
—who have already enjoyed significant civic or polit- 
ical impact and who we believe will become even more 
influential. With names, faces and capsule biographies, 
we will offera Who's Who of this new generation. Many 
of these people will be making their first major ap- 
pearance in TIME. We doubt it will be their last. 
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There is a law in this country which 
says export restrictions can be 
placed on items in short supply. 


If energy isn’t in short supply, 
what is? 


Yet we will export over 53,000,000 
tons of coal this year. That's a stag- 
gering 1.1 quadrillion units of en- 
ergy Americans will be without. 


Only a small portion of that coal 
is what you might call poor-quality. 
About 42 million tons of it is Ameri- 
ca's best. 


42 million tons of environmentally 
compatible coal is enough to oper- 
ate twelve of the very largest gen- 
erating units in the nation for a full 
year! 


Enough to satisfy the electric 


needs of the entire states of New 
York and New Jersey. Combined. 
Winter, spring, summer and fall. 


Remember. 


This is coal being mined by 
American labor at a time when there 
is a shortage of miners 


This is coal being hauled across 
the land when there is a shortage 
of hopper cars and engines 


Engines and hopper cars and 
miners who could be working for 
an energy-short U.S.A. 


Remember, too, that this is coal 
made more prized by the fact that 
the U.S. Government continues to 
sit on huge 50 ft. seams of low- 
sulfur coal in the West. 


_ oT ee 





There is no way that the exported 
coal can miss contributing to our 
inflation. 


All of which leads to but one 
conclusion: restrict coal exports. 


Surely, if the Arabs could restrict 
the export of oil for which they 
had no critical national need, we 
shouldn't hesitate to restrict mined 
coal—which America needs so 
badly. 





American Electric Power System 


Appalachian Power Co , Indiana & Michigan Electric Co.. Kentucky Power Co.. Kingsport Power Co. Michigan Power Co. Ohio Power Co.. Wheeling Electric Co. 
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At the invitation of United States Steel... 


Reginald H. Jones asks: 


“The capital needs 
of this country 
are mind-boggling.” 
Reginald H. Jones, Chairman of the Board, 
General Electric Company. 

Most Americans recognize by now 
that increased productivity is the key to 
arising standard of living. 

But it has a price: capital invest- 
ment to provide the facilities and 
machinery that enables people to be 
more productive. Capital investment to 
provide the energy and materials that 
are running short. 

The capital needs of this country 
are mind- boggling. Electric utilities will 
have to raise and invest $500 billions 
between now and 1985. 

The oil and petrochemical industries 
must invest $270 billions in the same 
period, 

To upgrade our transportation sys- 
tem—rail, air and water—will take 
another $170 billions. 

From 1962 through 1973, capital in- 
vestment totalled $1.6 trillions in this 
country. 

But in the newt twelve years, 
through 1985, our capital needs will come 
to about $3.3 trillions in today’s dollars, 
even without inflation being taken into 
consideration. 

Most of that incredible sum will 
have to be raised and invested by the 
business community. 

Where in the world will it come from? 

The capital available to business 
comes only from profits —profits that 
may be reinvested directly or used to 
attract and support investment by 
others. The higher the profits, the higher 
thelevelsofinvestment that are possible. 

The headlines have been carrying 
announcementsof record profits. In 1973, 





“+ 
a very prosperous year, be 
after-tax profits of industrial 
corporations recovered 
from their low point in 
1969-70 and were up 30% 
higher than they were 
in 1965. 

But wait a minute. 

Inthe same eight years, 
the gross national product — 
the total value of everything 
produced—went up 88%. 

So, industry’s profits 
now equal only 3.9% of the 
gross national product com- 
pared with 5.6% in 1965. 

We're losing ground. 

If profits become a 
smaller and smaller part of 
the picture, we'll never be 
able to raise the money that 
will have to be invested be- 
tween now and 1985 to keep 
America prosperous. 

If profits keep shrink- 
ing we'll have to live with 
ever-worsening shortages 
and inflation and unemploy- 
ment and government 
controls. 

There are many things 
government and business 
management can do to help eaters earn 
the profits it needs to fund America’s 
future. 

But one thing we all can do. And 
that’s to improve our personal produc- 
tivity on the job. Work with enthusiasm 
and care, whatever our assignment. 
Conserve energy and materials. Come 
up with money-saving ideas. Help to 
make more out of less: that’s productivity. 

This will not only help industry earn 
more and invest more in America’s 
future. It will also help each of us earn 
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more as we produce more. 
With increased productivity, every- 
body wins. 
And with increased productivity, 
we will be able to afford the investment 
needed to assure a healthy future. 


United States Steel knows that it 
must earn sufficient profits to permit 
major investments in new equipment 
and facilities to expand operations. Our 
company will have to invest billions 
beiween now and 1980, if we are to help 
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meet the soaring demand for steel. 
That’s one important reason why our 
company is putting so much e mphasis on 
improving our own productivity. 

United States Steel Corporation, 

600 Grant St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230. 


ss) We’re involved. 








Who's Behind Henry? 


Sir / Like all miracles in human affairs, the 
Syria-Israel “miracle” [June 10] was the re- 
sult of persistent, painstaking hard work. 
You report Henry Kissinger as pressuring 
the Israelis. Behind him was another man 
putting pressure on him. 

Richard Nixon is blamed for the mis- 
deeds of his appointees but gets no credit 
for their accomplishments. 

A.H. JOHNSON 

Albuquerque 


Sir / Kissinger’s achievements have, at last, 
justified the establishment * bs new polit- 
ical office, which I sincerel the Unit- 
ed Nations will consider: heh of the 
planet earth. 

MICHAEL NEMO 

Hollywood 


Sir / Middle East miracle? In my dictio- 
nary, a miracle is described as “an event that 
appears unexplained by the laws of nature, 
or an act of God.” If $350 million in aid (at 
least) to the Arab countries is a miracle, then 
moncy is God, morality is whatever works 
—temporarily—and truth is whatever you 
can make people believe. 

LOIS SHEARON 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 


The Art of Delaying 


Sir / 1 am violating the basic tenet of Mi- 
chael Demarest’s great thesis on procrasti- 
nation Face 10] by writing early. 
ave taken reluctant and delayed 

pride in being one of the practitioners of 
the art. Some day—s-o-m-e d-a-y—I will 
on ee the article and frame it for my den 
wall. 

THOR B. GUSTAFSON 

Brookside, N.J. 


Sir / Lapologize for responding so prompt- 
ly to your Essay “The Fine Art of Putting 
Things Off.” One reality that must be 
unded is that only those of us loners ({ree- 

ance writers, artists, commission salesmen, 
et al.) are entitled to claim it as an art or 
skill. For us, risk is involved. We gamble 
our livelihood against losing work or sales. 
For people on a salary, it is simply called 
dishonesty. 

TOM KORCHAK 

Kansas City, Mo. 


Sir / I shall never forget the advice of my fa- 
vorite uncle as I left home on my first day 
of school—"*Never procrastinate in the mi 
dle of the street.” 

J.P. LASALLE 

Little Compton, R.1. 


Sir / Why is it we never put off until tomor- 
row what we should not do today? 

RITA SAPER IDELSON 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Sir / Any time wasted is time well spent. 
LEONARD WARD 
Jersey City 


Whose Shame? 


Sir / Your article “Tule Lake 30 Years Lat- 
er” [June 10] evoked many feelings that I 
thought I had worked through over the 
years. The years spent at our “relocation 
center” at Rohwer, Ark.. are the lost expe- 
rience of childhood. since I was six months 


old at the time of internment. But later the 
puzzlement of why one nationality was so 
treated haunted me throughout the postwar 
years. At first I thought that it was a “o 
anese shame since my parents did not talk 
about the internment (and one does not 
pe of that of which one is ashamed). 

n gradually I came to realize that it was 
an American shame and, as such, it was nev- 
er mentioned. 

BETTY YAMATE KANAPILLY 

Chicago 


Sir / Millions for planes that will not fly. 
millions to support corporations wracked 
by dry rot—isn't it time that a California 
Congressman drafted a bill that would at 
least restore what was confiscated from the 
American Japanese community in the sum- 
mer of “42? After all, it's only the cost of a 
few C-SA’s. 

MRS, WILLIAM A. GILDERSLEEVE 

York. Maine 


Sir /1 don’t know where you got the im- 
pression that the relocation centers for the 
Japanese Americans were hell. Where else 
could a six-year-old boy run out to the 
“backyard” (meaning beyond the barbed- 
wire fence) to pick up scorpions by the tail 
to take back to Mother as a present. go 
around teasing rattlesnakes, and climb up 
rickety steps to play war games in a 40-ft.- 
high watchtower? 

JOSEPH FUJIKI 

New York City 


Fundamental Charity 


Sir / Hugh Sidey’s “We Go On as a Peo- 
ple” (June 10] was superb. As a sometimes 
uncomfortable but staunch Nixon “die- 
hard.” I was grateful for Sidey’s having 
caught and preserved the moment of fra- 
ternity and kinship among the disparate 
people attending the Stewart Alsop memo- 
rial service. Although I often fulminate pri- 
vately against Time for its treatment of the 
Watergate matter, | applaud Mr. Sidey’s 
having shown that, for the most part, the in- 
dividuals on all sides in Washington (as else- 
where) want to be. and many times are, fun- 
damentally charitable to their fellows. 

WILLIAM P. BEHRENS 

Phoenix, Ariz. 


Blaming the Victim 


Sir / It is hard to understand how contin- 
uing be gree in the one British-ruled prov- 
ince of Ireland [June 10) could have led you 
to the conclusion that “the Irish cannot run 
Ireland either.” The Irish have not been re- 
sponsible for the Northern province for 300 
years. 

The last time the Irish had sole charge 
of their homeland, prior to the Norse in- 
vasions, the country was known as “the is- 
land of saints and scholars.” To blame the 
Irish people for the failure of yet another 
British-imposed arrangement is to blame 
the victim for the crime. 

MARY GIANNINI 

Hershey. Pa. 


Sir / An example of the blindness and stu- 
pidity of the Protestant majority in North- 
ern Ireland is clearly expressed by William 
(King Billy) Craig. 

If Protestants look upon Catholics as 
a social liability and far from self-support- 
ing. they should ask themselves the reason 
why. As long as Catholics are discriminated 





against with regard to employment and 
housing and their right to representation in 
the government, there will be a social prob- 
lem. This is the 20th century—the minor- 
ity must have a say. 

(THE REV.) ALAN MALONE 

Phoenix, Ariz. 


Sir / Britain is paying dearly for its occu- 
pation of Northern Ireland. | have one word 
of advice for Britain: Withdraw and leave 
Ireland to the Irish, or you will face your 
own Vict Nam. 

STEPHEN G. VERICKER 

New Milford, NJ. 


The Truth About Alger 


Sir / Your article on Herbert R. Mayes’ Al- 
ger: A Biography Without a Hero (June 10] 
neglected to mention that Horatio Alger 
scholars for decades have known of the con- 
tradictions in his book. It was not until 
1972, however, that Mayes publicly re- 
vealed that his volume was intended to be 
a debunking biography. William Hender- 
son, then an associate editor of Doubleday. 
began corresponding with Mayes. and grad- 
ually the author told him the history behind 
the writing of his book. Earlier this year 
their complete correspondence was printed 
in the Horatio Alger Society's newsletter, 
Newsboy, with Mayes subsequently receiv- 
ing honorary membership in the society. 

JACK BALES 

Vice President 

Horatio Alger Society 

Aurora, Ill. 


France's Divisions 


Sir / Your description of the division of 
France into two parts [June 3}, one monop- 
olizing the bonne vie and therefore voting 
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for Valéry Giscard d‘Estaing. the other one 
struggling and consequently backing Fran- 
cois Mitterrand. is far too simple to be 
right. 

The real split is more elaborate. An ex- 
ample taken from people I know: the care- 
taker in charge of my premises and an em- 
ployee of the nearby fish shop, who are both 
small wage earners. voted for Giscard, 
while my 23-year-old son. a student with a 
future and by the way relieved of any wor- 
ry about money problems, gave his vote to 
Socialist Mitterrand. 

Many offspring of the well-off society 
did the same. 

CHARLES R, DULLIEUX 

Paris 
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Patriotism Defined 


Sir / You report that a poll of college stu- 
dents shows that patriotism is only consid- 
ered important by 16% [June 3]. I think it 
important to ask how one defines patrio- 
tism. If it means “my country right or 
wrong” and blind approval of war and Wa- 
tergate, I applaud its downfall. If, howev- 
er, it means commitment to democratic par- 
ticipation and free expression of ideas 
without enemies lists, buggings and suitcas- 
es full of political payoffs, I then mourn its 
passing. 

A, MICHAEL HOTARD 

Houma, La. 





Happy Retirement 


Sir / As Attorney Martin Weisbrod in his 
battle to continue working says, some peo- 
le are not built for retirement [June 3]. My 
ather retired at the age of 61, returned to 
college, and in the space of nine years re- 
ceived a B.A. (Phi Beta Kappa). an M.A., 
an M.M. and a Ph.D. in musicology. 

Not content to rest, he then packed up 
my mother and younger brother and moved 
to The Netherlands. He is now busier than 
ever writing articles, performing chamber 
music and generally having the time of his 
life—at the age of 73. 

TOM CALMEYER 

Norfolk 


<=\ 


Sir / Hooray for Martin Weisbrod and se- 
nior lib! 

It never has made good sense to have 
civil service employees mandatorily retired 
at age 70 when the people responsible for 
our nation’s welfare—like Senators and 
Congressmen—operate beyond the age of 
good reasoning. 

VIVIAN LEITZELL 

Cimarron, N. Mex. 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building, 
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PRESIDENT NIXON WELCOMED HOME TO THE WHITE HOUSE AFTER COMPLETION OF HIS MIDDLE EAST TRIP 


AMERICAN NOTES 


Presidential Perceptions 


One of Richard Nixon’s most per- 
sistent Watergate defense themes is that 
he will never do anything to weaken the 
institution of the presidency. A study of 
children’s attitudes toward the office by 
Political Scientist F. Christopher Arter- 
ton of Wellesley College indicates, how- 
ever, that the Watergate scandal already 
has profoundly altered at least one small 
group of the younger generation’s per- 
ceptions of the presidency. 

Writing in the current issue of Po- 
litical Science Quarterly, Arterton cites 
a national 1962 study that indicated that 
children in the third, fourth and fifth 
grades overwhelmingly idealized the 
President, viewing him as “benevolent, 
omniscient, omnipotent, protective, in- 
fallible, diligent and likable.” The pro- 
fessor’s own much more limited current 
study of 367 children in the same grades 
in an upper-class Boston suburb (whose 
parents voted almost 2 to | for Nixon 
in 1972) shows a complete reversal. The 
President is now seen as what Arterton 
calls “truly malevolent, undependable, 
untrustworthy, yet powerful and danger- 
ous.” Where only 7% of the fourth-grad- 
ers said of President Kennedy in 1962 
that “he is not one of my favorites,” 70% 
of Arterton’s fourth-graders now hold 
that negative opinion of Nixon 


Marriage Trap 


Marriage can be the ruin of a work- 
ing girl, or so maintains an organization 
named MATE (for Married Americans 
for Tax Equality). MATE’s thesis is based 
on a 1969 change in the federal tax law 
that was aimed at redressing a historic 
imbalance in favor of the marrieds over 


the singles. But the reformers went too 
far, particularly in the case of mates who 
both work. Thus, for example, a man 
making $15,000 a year and a woman 
$10,000 may pay $630 more in taxes if 
they are married than if they are not. 

Last week some representatives 
from MATE established a decorous pick- 
et line in front of the Manhattan offices 
of Bride's magazine. The demonstrators 
displayed signs reading FOIL THE IRS 
—STAY SINGLE and IRS PICKPOCKETS 
MARRIED WORKING PEOPLE. What did 
the pickets want Bride's to say yes to? 
Simply to include a notice in every is- 
sue warning: “Marriage may be dam- 
aging to your financial health.” 


Packed Peak 


Q. What's the world’s tallest rubbish 
heap? 

A. California's 
14,495 fi. high. 


Mount Whitney, 


With Americans returning to the 
wild as never before, backpacking their 
way home to nature, the main trail up 
Mount Whitney has become about as 
lonely as Times Square on New Year's 
Eve. Last summer some 15,000 people 
made the trek, most camping overnight 
along the way. Verdant stands of tim- 
ber were denuded by ax-happy hikers 
hunting for firewood, and trails became 
littered with trash 

This year, faced with the prospect 
of another onslaught of Americans set- 
ting out in a fit of peak to make it to 
the top of Whitney, the Forest Service 
has reluctantly limited the number of 
overnight climbers to 75 a day. Reser- 
vations are required. But forget about 
Fridays and Saturdays through August 
Whitney is already booked solid. Give 
Mount Kilimanjaro a call 


WATERGATE 


A Short, Partly 


Richard Nixon's helicopter had 
barely touched down on the White 
House lawn when the tanned and smil- 
ing President bounced out and waggled 
a circled thumb and forefinger at his 
welcoming crowd, The small gesture sig- 
naled his satisfaction with the success 
of his trip to the Middle East. It seemed 
to symbolize too the widespread feeling 
among his aides that he had, as one put 
it, “turned the corner” on Watergate and 
was rebounding from that disaster. 

Later in the week the short upward 
zig in Nixon’s survival prospects flat- 
tened out somewhat when Charles W. 
Colson, the President's former counsel 
and chief White House political oper- 
ative, was sentenced to prison for ob- 
struction of justice—and said in court 
that he had committed the crime on di- 
rect orders from Nixon. A recent con- 
vert to evangelical Christianity, Colson 
seemed bent on telling the truth to the 
House Judiciary Committee and its im- 
peachment investigators. Perhaps only 
Nixon and Colson know how damaging 
that may prove to the President 

Creeping Back. Momentarily, nev- 
ertheless, there was little doubt that the 
fanfare over Nixon's tour, his takeoff 
again this week to Brussels and Mos- 
cow (see THE WORLD), and a concerted 
White House attack on news leaks from 
the Judiciary Committee had helped his 
cause. “A balance is creeping back into 
this thing,” claimed one of his closest 
aides. Nixon was bolstered too by the Ju- 
diciary Committee’s own dawdling over 
impeachment evidence and procedures. 

He was also benefiting from the fact 
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CHAIRMAN RODINO (CENTER) PRESIDING OVER HOUSE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE PROCEEDINGS 


Sunny Wait Between Planes 


that at the moment, lacking any recent 
bombshell revelations, Nixon partisans 
are sending Congressmen numerous 
messages; meanwhile, the majority of 
the public that some time ago conclud- 
ed he ought to be removed from office 
is now sitting back waiting for the leg- 
islators to do their duty. 

Acting to maintain the President's 
momentum, his aides lashed out at 
Chairman Peter Rodino and his com- 
mittee, Patrick Buchanan, Nixon's spe- 
cial consultant and once a wily prac- 
titioner of the anonymous news leak, 
assailed the “nameless, faceless charac- 
ter assassins on the House Judiciary 
Committee.” Another adroit news ma- 
nipulator, White House Communica- 
tions Director Ken Clawson, charged 
that leaks from the committee were part 
of “a purposeful effort to bring down the 
President with smoke-filled-room oper- 
ations by a clique of Nixon-hating par- 
tisans.” Deputy Press Secretary Gerald 
Warren joined the chorus, deploring 
“prejudicial and one-sided information” 
that was depriving the President of “due 
process.” 

The great leak fuss had been rein- 
forced by Secretary of State Henry Kis- 
Singer's emotional protest in Salzburg 
over reports taking issue with his ver- 
sion of the 1969 initiation of wiretaps 
against Government officials and news- 
men. That furor was surprisingly qui- 
eted last week as the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee delayed any new 
hearings on the topic, as sought by Kis- 
singer, until after he returns with Nixon 
from Moscow. 
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The President's hit-and-travel offen- 
sive was having one clear result: both 
on the Rodino committee and in the full 
House, Republicans were tending to- 
ward a more partisan view of impeach- 
ment. If they continue to do so, a 
party-line vote on impeachment in 
committee and on the floor might re- 
sult. Given the Democratic majorities in 
both forums, the vote would presumably 
go against the President, but his chanc- 
es for acquittal might be enhanced in 
the later Senate trial, where a two-thirds 
vote is necessary for conviction. 

All Out. A key figure in this shift- 
ing Republican sentiment is Arizona's 
John Rhodes, the party’s respected 
House leader. Critical of the White 
House tape transcripts, he had suggest- 
ed that the President might consider res- 
ignation—and was stung by irate letters 
from party hard-liners. Since then, 
Rhodes has been meeting with Repub- 
licans on the Judiciary Committee. “We 
give them the benefit of our advice, and 
we're briefed by them,” he says. In fact, 
he is highly influential. 

“Eventually, I will make a decision 
on impeachment, and when I do, I'll go 
all out,” Rhodes last week told TIME 
Correspondent Neil MacNeil. Since 
Rhodes had earlier told MacNeil that 
he would withdraw from any active 
leadership role if he decided to vote for 
impeachment, he was in effect admitting 
that he intends to fight for Nixon 

Rhodes and other House Republi- 
cans are now challenging the generally 
accepted precept that impeachment is 
similar to a grand jury proceeding, in 





DAVID KENNERLY 


that only “probable cause” of presiden- 
tial wrongdoing must be demonstrated, 
and the House’s responsibility is mere- 
ly to send the case to the Senate to be 
judged. Appealing to institutional pres- 
tige, Rhodes argues that the House 
would “look bad” if it impeached Nix- 
on and the articles were overwhelmingly 
rejected in the Senate votes on them. 

Another consideration affecting 
House Republicans is that the slow pace 
of the impeachment inquiry almost cer- 
tainly means that Nixon will still be in 
office in November when they face re- 
election; some reason, perhaps dubious- 
ly, that their own chances of survival 
could be enhanced if the case against 
Nixon appeared to be weakening. In any 
case, the possibility has lessened that 
many had privately coveted for Novem- 
ber: Gerald Ford in the White House re- 
furbishing the party’s image, and Wa- 
tergate behind them and the nation’s 
voters. 

The Rodino committee clearly was 
on the defensive for the first time—even 
in Democratic circles. “The committee 
has taken too damn long.” complained 
one congressional Democratic leader 
last week. “Timing is all important 
They lost everybody's attention, and the 
President meanwhile went away on his 
mission of peace, glorifying himself.” 
Said another Democrat with a hyper- 
bolic despair not yet warranted by 
events: “They've about blown it. By the 
leaks, they've almost irreparably dam- 
aged the investigation.” More realisti- 
cally, another Democratic leader told 
Rodino: “Peter, the honeymoon is over.” 

Besides the leaks, much of the crit- 
icism centers on the slow, low-key pre- 
sentation of evidence by the committee's 
chief counsel John Doar (see box follow- 
ing page). While most members consid- 
er his approach eminently fair, some feel 
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“Before we vote on making these hearing 


that it so carefully weighs all factors with 
equal emphasis that the significance of 
the evidence is lost. “There’s no advo- 
cate, no prosecutor,” protested one 
Democratic leader. “The committee is 
drowning in a sea of material,” added a 
proimpeachment Republican. “There's 
no direction.” 

For Rodino, the criticism is painful 
In selecting Doar, a longtime moderate 
Republican, as counsel, he had seemed 
to move shrewdly to avoid partisanship 
Certainly, if he had selected a fiery Dem- 
ocratic prosecutorial type, he would 
have been severely criticized much ear- 





s public— 
| will read the minutes of our last meeting . . .” 


lier. The procedure of presenting all the 
evidence to the committee and expect- 
ing the members to draw their own con- 
clusions based on the facts seems prop- 
er in something as momentous as 
impeachment. A rushed series of brief- 
ings would have been sharply—and val- 
idly—assailed by the White House as 
unfair 

Rodino’s strategy has been to try to 
impress all factions of his committee 
with the thoroughness and fairness of 
the staff work. Southern Democrats, un- 
der some political pressure from home 
to back Nixon, have been relatively qui- 


Behind Judiciary’s Closed Doors 


A few members of the House Ju- 
diciary Committee agree with the 
mounting criticism in Congress that the 
pace of the committee’s work has been 
all too slow. Says one: “We've been go- 
ing through the forest marking Xs on 
the trees so we can find our way out 
later. Now we're looking for our way 
out.” But most members support Chair- 
man Peter W. Rodino and Chief Coun- 
sel John Doar in their contention that 
they had no choice. As Rodino ex- 
plained early on: “The only thing we 
can do is to present the data. There’s 
no other way we can do it.” 

Perhaps. But now that the commit- 
tee’s initial round of closed-door sessions 
is completed, it can be seen that at least 
part of the problem these past seven 
weeks was the committee’s leisurely, 
three-day-a-week schedule. Members 
straggled into their seats on the two- 
tiered walnut dais in Room 2141 of the 
Rayburn House Office Building, many 
often late for sessions that began 
at 9:30 a.m. and usually ended by 
5:15 p.m. They had to recess for every 
quorum and roll call on the House floor, 
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and also broke for 1%-hr. lunches. 

The committee’s procedural rules 
inevitably led to frustration on the part 
of many members. They resented being 
prohibited from studying the evidence 
in advance of the sessions. Each morn- 
ing they found black loose-leaf binders 
on their desks containing the evidence 
that would be presented to them that 
day by Doar or, less frequently, Minor- 
ity Counsel Albert Jenner. After direct- 
ing the members to the proper page, 
Doar would begin reading, often refer- 
ring to the documentary records, which 
were also in the notebooks. His style of 
presentation was intentionally bland. 

Jenner was slightly livelier in man- 
ner and, though selected by the Repub- 
licans, came across more like a pros- 
ecutor than Doar. Observed Republican 
Hamilton Fish Jr. of New York: “Doar 
deliberately cultivates a monotone to try 
to avoid revealing personal biases or col- 
oring the facts. It’s awfully dull.” Indeed, 
within an hour after the opening of the 
first day of hearings, Democratic Rep- 
resentative James Mann of South Car- 
olina fell asleep. 


SMIN ATIVO NOLAYO— 





et so far, but many are leaning toward 
impeachment because of the staff's fac- 
tual presentation of evidence. The com- 
mittee last week spent a day on the il- 
legal secret bombing of Cambodia, 
mainly to mollify the more liberal Dem- 
ocrats, even though that issue can 
scarcely gain widespread support as a 
separate impeachment article. 

Rodino’s aim has been to lay out all 
of the major allegations of presidential 
misconduct to determine whether there 
is an overall pattern of impeachable ac- 
tivity. “Is there a relationship among 
these things?” Rodino asks, meaning 
such matters as the Watergate cover- 
up, the ITT and milk deals, the under- 
payment of taxes by Nixon, the Ells- 
berg burglary and other “plumber” 
activities, the secret bombing and the 
spurning of subpoenas. “Is there a con- 
nection between him and them?” The 
question, Rodino suggests, is “whether 
there was a serious abuse of power, a fail- 
ure to faithfully execute the laws, scan- 
dal and disrepute in office, a perverting 
of the whole system.” 

In retrospect, Rodino’s biggest mis- 
take may have been to push, with solid 
Republican support, for closed-door 
hearings on the evidence. Too much of 
this evidence and allegations against the 
President had already been made pub- 
lic. Rodino may have sensed that the 
public would get fed up with the whole 
issue if it heard the Doar briefings, then 
the debate over the same evidence in 
committee, again on the House floor, 
and finally once more in a Senate trial. 
Yet open hearings, belatedly backed by 


Shortly afterward, Rodino tried to 
ease the monotony by having another 
lawyer read, with Doar breaking in to 
make explanatory comments and cite 
the supporting documents. It did not 
work well enough; the next day St. Clair, 
exhausted by his routine of 14-hour 
workdays, dozed briefly. But naps were 
rare, and the daily attendance of the 38 
members was excellent. 

. 

On a typical day, the committee 
plowed through three 250-page note- 
books. There were 14 books dealing with 
the Watergate break-in and cover-up, 
three for the ITT scandal (presented en- 
tirely by Jenner), three for the milk-fund 
case and 16 for other matters like cam- 
paign dirty tricks and Nixon’s taxes. Oc- 
casionally members donned earphones 
to listen to one of the 19 presidential 
tapes obtained so far. 

During the lawyers’ presentations, 
committee members were supposed to 
interrupt only to ask questions that 
would clarify a point. In the interest of 
bipartisan harmony, however, Rodino 
interpreted that standard broadly. As a 
result, the sessions often bogged down 
in seemingly interminable—and some- 
times irrelevant—questions or debates. 
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the White House, would at the least have ‘ 


largely eliminated the leak problem. 

While regrettable in such a sensi- 
tive situation, the leaks have been shril- 
ly exaggerated by the White House crit- 
icism. The most damaging to Nixon was 
a series of memos written by a staff law- 
yer, William P. Dixon, an assistant to 
Democratic Congressman Robert Kas- 
tenmeier of Wisconsin, who was his 
state’s leader of George McGovern’s 
1972 presidential campaign. What hurt 
the President in those memos, first 
leaked by proimpeachment Democrats 
and later on a larger scale by a pro- 
Nixon Republican member of the com- 
mittee, was not Dixon's carefully qual- 
ified interpretation of Nixon’s conduct 
in the cover-up. It was the fact that Dix- 
on demonstrated that the tapes in the 
committee’s custody vary sharply in 
many instances from the transcripts re- 
leased to the public by the President 
(TIME, June 24). 

Altered Remarks. The conclusion 
seemed inescapable that the White 
House transcripts had been edited to 
eliminate or alter some damaging pres- 
idential remarks. Since Nixon had vol- 
untarily released those transcripts to the 
public, rather than giving them only to 
the Rodino committee, his action could 
be considered the most massive “leak” 
of all. In a sense, the leaked memos 
served to correct that public record. 

Moreover, the Rodino committee is 
still trying to secure the tapes of other 
Nixon conversations; showing the unre- 
liability of the White House transcripts 
could build support for the committee's 


Once the members argued for 90 min- 
utes over whether certain material 
should be labeled “fact” or “evidence.” 
Finally they decided to call it a “state- 
ment of information.” 

There were other time-wasting de- 
bates. Nearly a day was devoted to ar- 
guing over whether the committee 
should meet in closed or open sessions. 
Another half-day was spent debating 
whether the committee should decide in 
advance what constituted an impeach- 
able offense. The committee postponed 
the decision, chiefly to avoid a partisan 
showdown. But Republican Represen- 
tative Delbert Latta of Ohio, a Nixon de- 
fender, maintained in retrospect: “If 
we'd defined an impeachable offense to 
begin with, we wouldn't have gone so 
slowly. It would have been clear that 
largely unproven charges weren't going 
to be relevant.” He was referring to al- 
legations of misconduct that were argu- 
ably constitutional or legal, such as im- 
poundment of funds, the secret bombing 
of Cambodia and the ITT case. The ev- 
idence on those matters took one full 
day and two afternoons to present. 

Order was enforced by electronic 
means. Before speaking, a member had 
to push a button that winked a light on 
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JUDICIARY COMMITTEE LAWYER DIXON 


request. Some committee members feel 
that if Nixon was bold enough to alter 
transcripts of tapes already in the com- 
mittee’s possession, he may have had lit- 
tle inhibition about misrepresenting in 
the released transcripts the tapes he is 
still steadfastly withholding. 

An element of hypocrisy in the 
White House attacks on leaks was un- 
expectedly exposed in a dramatic form 
during Colson’s appearance before Fed- 
eral Judge Gerhard Gesell. Colson had 
pleaded guilty to obstructing justice “by 
devising and implementing a scheme to 
defame and destroy the public image 


the console in front of Staffer Louis 
Vance, who turned on the member's mi- 
crophone. Only Presidential Special 
Counsel James St. Clair did not have a 
microphone. Under the rules, he was al- 
lowed to say nothing unless he obtained 
permission in advance from Rodino. St. 
Clair’s principal functions were to relay 
the committee’s evidence to the White 
House and, two or three times a day, de- 
fend the President to reporters gathered 
outside the door. 
2 

Because the sessions were secret and 
the membership was large, the 21 Dem- 
ocrats and 17 Republicans received 
nothing like the personal publicity that 
the seven members of the Senate Wa- 
tergate Committee got. Compared with 
members of other congressional com- 
mittees, Judiciary’s are younger (aver- 
age age: about 50), better educated (all 
have law degrees) and more liberal. All 
but two Democrats are considered sure 
votes for impeachment; until lately, from 
three to six Republicans were thought 
to be leaning toward it. 

Rodino, 65, attempted in procedural 
disputes to be more the committee's 
chairman than its ranking Democrat. 
Thus he was long able to maintain a 


A shrill exaggeration of leaks that correct the public record. 
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WHITE HOUSE CONSULTANT BUCHANAN 


and credibility of Daniel Ellsberg and 
those engaged in the legal defense of 
Daniel Ellsberg.” His intent, according 
to his admission, was to influence the 
trial of Pentagon Papers Defendant 
Daniel Ellsberg. Ellsberg’s image was to 
be destroyed, of course, through White 
House leaks about him. Moreover Col- 
son’s lawyer and former law partner 
David Shapiro argued that Colson him- 
self had been the victim of “the most per- 
nicious kind of publicity ... mainly as a 
result of deliberate leaks from Govern- 
ment bodies.” Shapiro irritated the judge 
by suggesting that such “smear stories” 


high degree of bipartisanship. In this sit- 
uation, party leadership on a day-to-day 
basis fell to the senior Democrat, Har- 
old Donohue of Massachusetts. But he 
is 73 and feeling his age. By default, Jack 
Brooks of Texas, 51, became a central 
figure on the Democratic side. 

Donohue rarely spoke during the 
closed sessions and was known to get 
confused during votes. On one occasion, 
after he mistakenly voted in favor of 
what promised to be a close motion, Ro- 
dino had to correct him by firmly an- 
nouncing: “The member votes nay.” 

At the end of each session, the mem- 
bers escaped through side doors or again 
threaded their way through the report- 
ers, who often numbered more than 100. 
“They're like vultures,” Rodino told a 
friend. “I know because nobody gets 
hounded more than I do.” Almost al- 
ways, the first Congressman out of the 
door was Republican Freshman Joseph 
J. Maraziti, 62, of New Jersey, who 
would rush to the microphones and tele- 
vision cameras to declare that Nixon 
was innocent. Colleagues nicknamed 
him “the streaker.” Quipped one news- 
man: “Reporters were trying to button- 
hole 38 members, and one member was 
trying to buttonhole 38 reporters.” 
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and “public expectancies” might affect 
Colson’s sentence. “You're barking up 
the wrong tree,” snapped Gesell. 

Colson read an often eloquent state- 
ment in which he said that “the Pres- 
ident on numerous occasions urged me 
to disseminate damaging information 
about Daniel Ellsberg ... I endeavored 
to do so—and willingly. | don’t mean to 
shift my responsibility to the President. 
I believed what I was doing was right.” 
Colson said he had been guided by “one 
rule: to get done that which the Pres- 
ident wanted done.” 

Blind Loyalty. Colson’s statement 
produced a prime illustration of how 
partisan predispositions distort the anal- 
ysis of the evidence. If Colson is going 
to jail for a felony that Nixon ordered 
him to commit, it is reasonable to ask 
whether Nixon might not also be cul- 
pable. Faced with that question, one Re- 
publican member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee instead wondered whether 
Colson had really done anything illegal 
Said California’s Charles Wiggins: “I 
don’t condone disseminating derogatory 
material, but it’s a novel theory to me 
to call it obstruction of justice.””* 

Judge Gesell did not find the theory 
novel at all. He sentenced Colson to one 
to three years in prison and fined him 
the maximum amount of $5,000. “Men 
of ambition, affected by blind, impulsive 
loyalty, react to the atmosphere in which 
they work,” conceded the judge. “But 
morality is a higher force than expedi- 
ency.” Shaken at first, Colson, who had 
told friends he expected a six-month 
term at most and hoped for a suspend- 
ed sentence, quickly recovered. He em- 
braced members of his prayer group, in- 
cluding Iowa Senator Harold Hughes 
and Minnesota Congressman Albert 
Quie, as well as his wife and friends. Out- 
side the court, he declared: “I can work 
for the Lord in prison or out of prison, 
and that’s what I intend to do.” Colson 
has already undergone questioning by 
the Rodino committee staff and un- 
doubtedly will be called as a witness. 

Also sentenced last week was Her- 
bert Kalmbach, Nixon's former person- 
al lawyer and a key campaign fund rais- 
er. He had pleaded guilty to offering an 
ambassadorship in return for a $100,000 
Nixon campaign contribution and to 
collecting campaign funds through an il- 
legal committee. Kalmbach’s admission 
was a result of plea bargaining with Spe- 
cial Watergate Prosecutor Leon Jawor- 
ski. In return, Kalmbach will testify in 
other cases, including his handling of 
hush-money payments to the Watergate 
conspirators at White House direction 

Kalmbach’s attorney pleaded with 
Federal Judge John J. Sirica that his cli- 
ent had been “used” by White House of- 
ficials whom he had trusted. Kalmbach 


*In charging Colson, the special prosecutor cited 
Title 18, United States Code, Section 1503, which 
makes it a crime to “influence, obstruct or im- 
pede the due administration of justice” through 
“any threatening letter or communication” affect- 
ing any participant in a court proceeding 
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COLSON AFTER SENTENCING 
One wrong rule. 


told Sirica: “I want you to know how 
deeply embarrassed I am and how much 
I regret standing before you today.” His 
face expressionless, Sirica sentenced 
Kalmbach to six to 18 months in jail 
Kalmbach will be automatically dis- 
barred under California bar rules. 
Kalmbach too may become an im- 
portant impeachment-inquiry witness, 
although the list of witnesses has not yet 
been decided on. Having finally com- 
pleted its closed-door staff briefings last 
week, the committee will decide its re- 
maining procedures in business sessions 
this week. Presidential Defense Lawyer 


KALMBACH BEFORE SENTENCING 
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James St. Clair, who has sat in on all 
the meetings, will probably be given a 
day to present rebuttal arguments this 
week. The calling of witnesses should 
begin next week, with St. Clair empow- 
ered to question them. The hearings will 
probably be public and televised. 

Some Democratic leaders were as- 
tonished to learn that the cautious Doar 
wants six weeks after that to write a 
final report, including proposed articles 
of impeachment. Rodino insists that 
Doar must not spend more than a week 
or ten days on this. The chairman de- 
clares that his latest deadline of July 15 
for completing the committee’s work 
will not slip by more than one week. 

That schedule nevertheless looked 
shaky to jittery politicians in Washing- 
ton, where each new lag in the impeach- 
ment pace and prospects raises loud 
alarms. Without new weekly sensations, 
the indignation about past disclosures 
seems to fade quickly. Yet a survey of 
TIME correspondents round the nation 
last week indicated that much of the 
country may be more in tune with Ro- 
dino’s steady pursuit of a subdued, care- 
ful inquiry than with the roller-coaster 
shifts in congressional sentiment 

Skipping Pages. With remarkable 
unanimity, TIME’s news bureaus report 
that most Americans have long since 
made up their minds about the Pres- 
ident and are little influenced by his 
travels, embroideries on the broad tap- 
estry of the evidence, or instant Wash- 
ington causes célébres, such as the flap 
over news leaks. A majority of Amer- 
icans, as the polls consistently show, 
now believe that Nixon was deeply in- 
volved in at least the Watergate cover- 
up conspiracy and should not finish his 
term. A minority of one-fourth to one- 
third of the nation seems ready to stand 
behind the President no matter what 
has been or may be revealed. Nearly 
all in both camps are tired of the daily 
details of the complex Watergate story. 
They do not discuss Watergate much 
any more. But if they are skipping pages, 
they are definitely not apathetic or un- 
interested—especially in the eventual 
outcome. 

New York Correspondent John 
Tompkins finds little concern in his area 
about leaks. “People assume politicians 
have always used leaks for self-serving 
purposes and always will,” he notes. Ob- 
serves Atlanta Correspondent James 
Bell: “Thunderbolts perceived in Wash- 
ington-and New York have been only 
vaguely visible here, and few positions 
have changed. People are mad at Con- 
gress down here, not because it waffles 
on Nixon, but because it waffles on ev- 
erything.” Declares Detroit Correspon- 
dent Edwin Reingold: “Those who have 
made up their minds against Nixon have 
not been softened by the lull or the Mid- 


2 dle East trip. But it is probable that 


many waverers would settle for almost 


» any end to this thing that the Congress 


has enough courage to devise.” A West- 


® ern attitude noted by Los Angeles Cor- 
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respondent Jess Cook is that “folks here 
will be relieved and delighted to see the 
leadership vacuum filled—the sooner 
the better, one way or the other.” 

What perhaps frightens Congress- 
men most may be a realization that 
while they will get severe flak no matter 
what final action they take on impeach- 
ment, their constituents expect them to 
make up their own minds and act deci- 
sively. Many in Congress undoubtedly 
hope for some development so absolute- 
ly clear-cut and irrefutable that it would 
relieve them of this heavy responsibility. 
Increasingly seen as one such pivotal 
outside event is the pending Supreme 
Court case on whether Nixon must yield 
64 tape recordings to Prosecutor Jawor- 
ski, as ordered by Judge Sirica, or wheth- 
er he can withhold them on grounds of 
Executive privilege. 

On Its Head. Preparing for the ar- 
guments, which will be presented orally 
on July 8, both St. Clair and Jaworski de- 
livered lengthy briefs to the court last 
week. In part, they repeated earlier 
claims heard twice by Sirica and once by 
an appeals court. To overrule Nixon’s 
claims of privilege, St. Clair contended, 
would mean that “the constitutional bal- 
ance would be altered in ways that no 
one alive today could predict or mea- 
sure.” To fail to do so, Jaworski argued, 
“would stand the Constitution on its 
head ... Even if by extraordinary act of 
conscience, he [the President] could 
judge impartially the relative public ad- 
vantages of secrecy and disclosure with- 
out regard to the consequences for him- 
self or his associates, confidence in the 
integrity and impartiality of the legal 
system as between the high and the low- 
ly still would be impaired through viola- 
tion of the ancient precept that no man 
shall be a judge in his own cause.” 

Although Jaworski is seeking the 
tapes only for use in the cover-up con- 
spiracy trial of six former Nixon men, 
both parties concede that the Supreme 
Court ruling could decisively affect im- 
peachment. St. Clair contends that the 
subpoena is a “back-door route” by 
which the Judiciary Committee may get 
information for impeachment it cannot 
get directly from the President. If the 
court rules against Nixon, most legal ex- 
perts apparently feel that the Rodino 
committee could acquire the tapes di- 
rectly from Jaworski or by petitioning 
Judge Sirica, unless the Supreme Court 
places sharp restrictions on their use. 

The President thus could be faced 
with the dilemma of yielding tapes that 
would cinch the impeachment case 
against him or of defying the Supreme 
Court—both almost certain routes to 
eviction from office. If the court rules 
in his favor, on the other hand, his re- 
fusal to honor subpoenas from the Ju- 
diciary Committee on similar claims of 
privilege would be strengthened. It is 
thus ironic that the Supreme Court, 
which is afforded no impeachment role 
by the Constitution, could in this case 
play the most significant part of all. 
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The Consuming Pursuit of Power 


The brute force of the presidency is still astonishing. During Richard Nixon's ab- 
sence in the Middle East, Washington almost subsided into a Southern city strick- 
en with the last days of spring. Then he came back. 

His jet caravan arrived with thunder and a blast of hot air from the helicopter ro- 
tors and the speeches on the south lawn of the White House. Almost as if Nixon’s ar- 
rival were a signal, the high-energy politicians began to shoot off and collide with 
each other. The presidential propaganda office cranked out in awed gasps stories 
of the millions of joyful Arabs who had shouted praises for Nixon. Press Secretary 
Ron Ziegler talked in super-superlatives of new eras, of more and better chances 
for peace. There were box scores of miles traveled (14,775), records broken (first 
President in Egypt in 30 years, biggest welcome ever). Nixon called the movers 
and shakers of Washington in for briefings on the triumph. They rolled up in their 
huge black limousines, strode purposefully to the Cabinet Room—first the con- 
gressional leaders, then the Cabinet and the National Security Council. 

For his guests, the President talked of continents and whole peoples, he em- 
braced millions with the wave of his hand, summed up countries in a few sen- 

oavioxenwency tences, looked back over centuries 
with a nod or two. 

This is the modern ritual of 
power. It is a final exhilaration for 
men in these positions, a distillate 
of the presidential spectacle that 
sweeps across oceans and mountain 
ranges with such ease. 

And even as Nixon conferred, 
they wheeled the big jets into the 
hangars at Andrews Air Force Base 
to give them a fresh coat of turtle 
wax and burnish them for the trip 
this week to the Soviet Union, 
which will be bigger, more profound 
and yield more headlines that the 
workers in the White House will 
clip, measure and assay. 

. 

Perhaps Thomas Jefferson's 
Monticello or colonial Williams- 
burg are not the places from which 
to view modern presidential might. 
But for Jefferson and his contem- 
poraries, power was never the final 
joy. The ultimate pleasure was to 
be back among the places and peo- 
ple they loved. Jefferson's reward 
for service was not cheers or cer- 
emonies but the opportunity to per- 
fect his thoughts, use the language 
well, design a graceful structure, plan a garden (“No occupation is so delightful to 
me as the culture of the earth, and noculture comparable to that of the garden”). 

How far we have drifted. Almost all of our national political leaders are totally 
consumed by the pursuit and exercise of power. Few of them ultimately translate 
their efforts into the small increments that give life the special depth that Jefferson 
perceived. One wonders about the Watergate criminals and whether things would 
have been different had these men had other interests with which to soften and bet- 
ter interpret the purpose of power. 

It may be that 200 years of growth have made this impossible. Men of modern 
power perhaps can be nothing else, so exigent and awesome are the demands upon 
them. Yet our best Presidents have clung to small pleasures that tied them to the 
ground and their fellow citizens. Lincoln told stories. Theodore Roosevelt relished 
the outdoors. His cousin Franklin collected stamps and ship models. Truman de- 
voured biographies. Perhaps the last President not consumed by power was Dwight 
Eisenhower, who found something special in painting, fishing a quiet trout stream 
or being on the golf course. Some doubt his legislative contributions, but we can 
now by contrast see how much his spirit meant to the nation. 

It is a reminder in these somber times that cheers and manufactured banners 
and distance and speed mean nothing unless there’s a human dimension beneath 
and beyond the spectacle. And that is the continuing shadow across the restless 
trail of Richard Nixon. 


HELICOPTER BRINGING NIXON HOME 
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INVESTIGATIONS 
“We Were Snookered” 


Senator Sam Ervin: “Well, then, jus- 
tice as administered by the Department 
of Justice is not blind.” 

Assistant Attorney General Henry E. 
Petersen: “I hope justice is not blind, Sen- 
ator. I do not apply it blindly.” 


In that revealing exchange, the chief 
of the Justice Department's criminal di- 
vision inadvertently conceded the North 
Carolina Democrat’s point last week. 
Ervin’s questions at a Senate Judiciary 
Committee hearing suggested that in- 
vestigators headed by Petersen could 
have solved the Watergate case two 
years ago, if they had not shown undue 
deference to top White House and po- 
litical associates of President Nixon. Pe- 
tersen admitted: “While I recognize that 
everybody is equal before the law, I also 
recognize that not everybody can be 
treated equally, and that applies to Sen- 
ators and Congressmen and Govern- 
ment officials—not because of the per- 
son but because of the office.” 

The hearing was on Nixon's nom- 
ination of Earl J. Silbert to be US. at- 
torney for the District of Columbia. He 
was a member of the original Justice De- 
partment team that investigated the 
Watergate break-in, and the Senators 
were far from happy with its perfor- 
mance. But Ervin made it clear that he 
felt the blame for the original investi- 
gation’s failure should rest primarily on 
Petersen and Richard Kleindienst, who 
was Attorney General at the time. 

Terrible, Terrible. The imputation, 
and Ervin’s barrage of questions, out- 
raged Petersen. He shouted, banged his 
fist on the table, protested that the Sen- 
ator was being unfair. He complained: 
“It is fine for you to be critical—this is 
a terrible, terrible, terrible thing—but do 
us justice, will you?” 

The outbursts did not divert Ervin 
He asked one question after another 
about why investigators had not fol- 
lowed up evidence pointing to the like- 
lihood that Nixon's re-election commit- 
tee and the White House were deeply 
involved in the planning and financing 
of the Watergate break-in. Petersen re- 
plied that he had let White House and 
campaign officials avoid testifying be- 
fore the Watergate grand jury to spare 
them publicity, and that he had called 
Silbert off other aspects of the case out 
of caution. Perhaps, he allowed, he had 
showed “too much restraint.” 

Petersen said he was still baffled by 
the Watergate affair. “I have not fixed 
the motive for it, or any rational mo- 
tive,” he declared. But Ervin hinted that 
Petersen might have found the case eas- 
ier to understand if he had not been so 
intent on serving the President. Peter- 
sen remarked: “If you mean we accept- 
ed the lies of all those people who lied 
to us, I guess we did. You know, sir, we 
were snookered.” 
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MADISON’S MAYOR PAUL SOGLIN OUTSIDE HIS CITY HALL OFFICE 


MAYORS 


A Radical’s Greening 


When Paul Soglin, then only 27, up- 
set a conservative Republican to become 
mayor of Madison, Wis., a year ago last 
April, the students who supported him 
hailed his victory as a sign that their 
day had finally come. But the erstwhile 
University of Wisconsin radical lost lit- 
tle time in setting his supporters straight. 
Climbing onto a stage during a ball cel- 
ebrating his inaugural, the long-haired, 
mustachioed Soglin stripped off his dress 
shirt to reveal a T shirt bearing the leg- 
end MELLOW MAN. Said Soglin: “It’s 
going to take those mellow men and mel- 
low women to put this city together in 
the next two years.” 

Now, halfway through his term in 
office, Soglin seems to have succeeded 
in doing just that. He has not moved 
fast or far enough to satisfy his more rad- 
ical backers, nor has he gone too far for 
many of the middle-class merchants 
who formerly controlled the pleasant, 
lake-bordered city of 176,000. But he has 
managed to get both groups talking with 
each other and, in the process, given the 
city a year of good, if unconventional 
government. 

The greening of Soglin, a native of 
Chicago, from protest to power was 
gradual. A hard-core member of the an- 
tiwar movement, Soglin graduated from 
the university in 1966, stayed on in Mad- 
ison for graduate work, law school and 
eventually politics. In 1968 his fellow 
students took advantage of their control 
of the city’s Eighth District to elect him 
to the Madison city council. 

Even as an alderman, however, Sog- 
lin remained an outsider. He continued 
to take part in student demonstrations, 


was twice arrested and, on one occa- 
sion, bailed out by a sympathetic fire- 
man. He clashed with Mayor William 
Dyke over such issues as police brutal- 
ity and budgets. But he also learned 
about municipal government, studying 
substantive subjects such as housing and 
transportation and getting a feel for such 
arcane matters as sewer maintenance 
and zoning regulations. 

His political education proved to be 
valuable. In early 1973, when Senator 
George McGovern’s campaign organi- 
zation was still a political force in Mad- 
ison, Soglin leaped into the mayoral race 
as an independent. The campaign, 
which took an ugly turn when Dyke ap- 
pealed to Madison’s “decent people” to 
keep him in office, was bitter. Soglin’s 
more statesmanlike approach gave him 
52% of the vote. 

In Stocking Feet. Mayor Soglin’s 
style contrasts sharply with that of the 
clean-cut, well-dressed and almost mil- 
itarily inaccessible Dyke. Soglin, who 
has a habit of arguing far into the night, 
often shows up bleary-eyed at his office. 
Cartoons, antiwar slogans and newspa- 
per clippings dot the walls around his 
desk; a plaque that reads HIZZONER DA 
MARE is on the door. Soglin often pads 
around his office in his stocking feet, pre- 
sides over city-council meetings with a 
half-hidden smile that betrays his 
amusement al the proceedings. 

Despite his casual approach, Soglin 
has accomplished much in his first year 
in office. As alderman, Soglin supported 
a proposal to turn the city’s State Street 
into a pedestrian mall. Last week con- 
struction began on the $15 million pro- 
ject, which had been vetoed by his pre- 
decessor, who feared it would turn the 
street into a hippie haven. 

Soglin, as alderman, helped push 
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through a bill enabling the city to take 
over Madison's failing private bus line 
and has since got $2.135 million in fed- 
eral grants for buying new equipment. 
As a result of improvements made dur- 
ing his administration, ridership on the 
bus line is up 17% in the last year. The 
mayor has also tightened housing in- 
spection procedures, started a fund to 
provide loans for home rehabilitation, 
and opened city government to more 
people. Of the 370 people Soglin has 
named to city committees, 47.7% have 


been women and, in a city where only 
2% of the population is black, 12.4% of 
his appointees have been members of 
minority groups. 

Still, Soglin has had his problems. 
Many policemen are upset over his sup- 
port of David Couper, 31, an iconoclas- 
tic police chief whose enforcement of a 
merit system for promotion has made 
him enemies on the force. Members of 
Madison’s business establishment feel 
that many of Soglin’s committee appoin- 
tees lack the expertise needed to deal 





with municipal problems. “These are a 
lot of people who have been in the stands 
watching but who haven't had a chance 
to play the game,” says Robert Brennan, 
a former University of Wisconsin track 
coach and head of the Greater Madison 
Chamber of Commerce, who has been 
working to bridge the gap between Sog- 
lin and the businessmen. 

Nor has Soglin escaped criticism 
from his friends on the left. Some, point- 
ing to the modest, $26,000 house he and 
his wife recently bought and to his $24,- 


The Trouble with Being in the Middle 


The middle, it is generally agreed, is the right place to be. 
To the Greeks, moral wisdom was to be found in the golden 
mean. Modern political candidates, positioning themselves 
where they think the voters want them, shrewdly head for the 
middle. So if the middle is both the sensible and winning place 
to be, why is it also so boring and in some ways so discredited? 

To be middle-class or middlebrow, even for those prop- 
erly defined as belonging to either group, often seems con- 
ventional, complacent and confining, which may be why their 
tastes in books and movies run—ata safe distance from reality 
—to behavior or opinions more blatant than their own, Mid- 
dle leads naturally to mediocre, a word that takes its roots 
from what is middling and therefore ordinary. Yet Aristotle, 
judging the temperaments of men, exalted the intermediate 
and argued that anything more extreme was either excess or 
defect. To him there was, for example, a desirable quality 
called bravery, and on one side of it cowardice, and on the 
other, foolhardiness. There was pride, and on one side of it 
boasting, and on the other, excessive modesty. This sort of cat- 
aloguing, while admirable, soon begins sounding as platitu- 
dinous as Polonius—morality by characterization. 

In politics, the great modern exponent of the wisdom of 
the middle was, of course, Eisenhower. Summoned to office 
when American politics had become excessively cantanker- 
ous, his above-politics politics proved to be the winningest of 
all. His imitators have been striving for the same tone ever 
since. In his first State of the Union speech, Eisenhower (or 
his speechwriter) did a semantic balancing act that would 
have impressed Aristotle, promising to steer a middle course 
in foreign affairs “between an assertion of strength that is tru- 
culent and a confession of helplessness that is cowardly.” The 
poet Robert Frost, growing impatient with Eisenhower's re- 
peated middle-of-the-road metaphor, complained that “the 
middle of the road is where the white line is—and that’s the 
worst place to drive.” But Eisenhower had a wider middle in 
mind, which served him well as a political credo. He de- 
plored categorizing people “as liberal or conservative, right- 
ist or leftist, as long as they stay in the useful part of the 
road.” The people he despised were those who “go to the gut- 
ter on either the right or the left and hurl rocks at those in 
the center.” 

Ike’s successors have been striving to emulate his tone and 
position in the Great American Center. Lyndon Johnson dear- 
ly loved talking about the virtues of consensus, until he lost his. 
Richard Nixon early in office developed a rhetorical style that 
he has not yet shaken: defining two abhorrent extremes, which 
might be the easy or popular courses to take, and then—with 
the air of a man saying “politics be damned”—asserting that 
he will daringly follow a middle course. 

Conventional wisdom now judges politicians by how frac- 
tionally they veer from the center: Barry Goldwater and 
George McGovern stand condemned for their inability or un- 
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willingness to come in from the extreme; Nelson Rockefeller 
is studied with fascination as he carefully calibrates his evo- 
lution away from seeming too liberal for his party. Senator 
Charles Percy, advised to adopt a similar course, recently ob- 
jected that “a swing to the right would devastate my credi- 
bility.” Such maneuvering, such manufacturing of new cre- 
dentials by politicians in dogged pursuit of the shifting middle, 
adds to the current cynicism about office seekers. It also adds 
to the confusion about just what the middle stands for. But 
that confusion is already there, inherent in middleness. 
. 

Intellectually, the middle encourages a convenient fuz- 
ziness of attitude, for it defines itself by letting others declare 
the extremes that it will compromise between. When this is 
the attitude of society as a whole, there is much to be said for 
it: a stable but not static society adjusts itself by listening to re- 
citals of grievances, striking balances between competing pas- 
sions strongly held, heeding complaints of injustice and re- 
sponding to, if nothing else, the weight of numbers. In such a 
canceling out of conflicting claims and in such readiness to 
compromise, society finds a mean that may not be golden but 
works. The confusion begins when people think of themselves 
as embodying these balancing qualities and consider them- 
selves disinterested while all about them are self-seekers and 
partisans. Smugness is the peculiar vice of the middle, the 
hardest of all qualities for anyone to detect in himself. 

A person wanting to be understood as commonsensible 
and undoctrinaire will describe himself or herself compla- 
cently as middle-of-the-road. So loosely defined a term, as 
with the similar pride in being an “independent voter,” in- 
vites a lot of freeloaders. The middle is thus the natural hid- 
ing place for the uninvolved. It includes in its domain hordes 
of the indifferent, who call themselves tolerant, and of the un- 
caring, who think themselves pragmatic and flexible. Such 
people are apt to congratulate themselves on being superior 
to those who strive, who get worked up, who agitate for caus- 
es, who make demands and air grievances, and who disturb 
the public tranquillity. 

Of course, the middle public sometimes gets worked up 
too, but having more interest in preserving than in changing 
its way of life, it does not so much embrace causes as nurture 
discontent. When so wide a public feels frustrated—by in- 
flation, for example—its collective fury is greatly feared by 
politicians. Since it has not paid attention to issues and de- 
tails, it can be sweeping and unselective in its revenge, throw- 
ing out incumbents—competent and corrupt alike. 

The indifferent among those in the political middle usu- 
ally take their cue from attitudes, not arguments. By object- 
ing to someone’s manner they are freed from having to con- 
sider his ideas. Granted their distaste is well founded toward 
those flamboyant types in every community who too readily 
take up a succession of fashionably unfashionable causes and 
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000 salary, suspect that he has gone 
bourgeois. Others feel that he has at least 
retreated from the radicalism of his stu- 
dent days. “There are council members 
who are submitting much more progres- 
sive legislation than Paul is,” says Al- 
derman Susan Kay Phillips, 29, a mem- 
ber of the radical Wisconsin Alliance. 
Even the university's Daily Cardinal, 
which endorsed his mayoral bid, has be- 
come critical. Soglin, it charged, has pro- 
vided “mere efficiency, not change.” 
Soglin does not agree that he has 


changed in office; he dates his newly re- 
alistic attitude from the start of his may- 
oral campaign. “When I decided to run, 
I decided to run to win,” he says. “I 
dropped the luxury of being able to pon- 
tificate about desirable societal goals. 
There are worthwhile things that can 
be done that are better than chasing af- 
ter windmills.” 

No one has yet compared Soglin to 
Don Quixote. Most, in fact, recognize 
that Soglin is a shrewd politician with a 
good shot at re-election when his two- 





year term expires next April. He has dis- 
armed many of the city’s conservatives 


and picked up a new constituency 
among the moderates. He feels that he 
has held onto the support of all but the 
most disillusioned radicals. Soglin would 
like another term in which to carry out 
some of his ideas on housing and land- 
use planning. Beyond that, he says he 
has higher ambitions. If he wins a sec- 
ond term as mayor of Wisconsin's cap- 
ital city, he might be in a position to 
realize them. 


as quickly lose interest when more practical people get in- 
terested. But it is hard to accept the accompanying assump- 
tion of the passive middle: that low interest and low involve- 
ment in public affairs are proof of superiority. The fastidious 
who deplore the kind of people engaged in politics or wrapped 
up in causes have in fact left the field to those whom they con- 
demn. They may think themselves the backbone of society 
and the ultimate arbiters of change, but history is apt to judge 
them differently. For change comes from those who care, 
who propose and agitate, modified by those who care dif- 
ferently and oppose; the rest is inertia. The inert middle is 
not what Aristotle meant to extol. 

Since he recognized that “not every action nor every feel- 
ing admits of a mean,” Aristotle would hardly esteem more 
highly those who get worked up about nothing than those 
who get worked up about everything. In fact, if he were up- 
dating his polemics today, Aristotle might well find himself 
saying something like “Extremism in the defense of liberty is 
no vice and moderation in the pursuit of justice is no virtue.” 
There was never all that much wrong with Goldwater's fa- 
mous formulation, except that in the climate of 1964 this word- 
play was correctly understood as a winking endorsement of 
right-wing extremism. 

Nowadays among voters the three most fashionable places 
to be are probably middle of the road, conservative and “slight- 
ly left of center.” Old labels have become so blurred that, as 
Barry Goldwater recently remarked, “when you lay a real lib- 
eral alongside a real conservative, there’s not enough dif- 
ference to put in your hat.” But without doubt the middle is 
now gathered at a point farther to the right than it was a dec- 
ade ago. For this there are many familiar reasons, includ- 
ing: the disillusionment with “throwing money” at social 
programs without evident effect (though it has not been 
proved that failing to spend money on problems works ei- 
ther); the heavy increase in taxation when everything else is 
going up in price too; the fatigue with experiment at a time 
when so much else that is uncontrollable seems to be chang- 
ing too fast. 

In the US., as in Western Europe, faith in bold and broad 
solutions has waned; exhilaration with politics has all but dis- 
appeared. Publics may be disillusioned with their governments 
but do not show themselves adventurous when it comes to con- 
sidering alternatives. Political arguments are now less about 
ends than about pace and process. 

Yet even when issues are narrowed, important political, 
social and economic choices are constantly being made or 
not made, affecting valuable programs that may not be con- 
tinued or promising new solutions that are not even tried 
The man in the middle is not entitled to think of himself as 
all that disinterested and above the battle (the impulse to 
keep his taxes low is just as clearly self-interest as someone 
else’s clamor for a subsidy or a handout). It is the not caring 
and not choosing that gives the middle its bad name. The mid- 
dle would be a smaller and more satisfactory place if only 
those who worked at it were eligible to wear the Order of the 





Golden Mean 
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The Third Summit: A Time of Testing 


In Moscow the bands were once 
again rehearsing that old stand-by, The 
Star-Spangled Banner, and those famil- 
iar little red-white-and-blue flags were 
once again being pulled out for street 
decorations. Richard Nixon and Henry 
Kissinger were on their way for this 
weck’s meeting with Soviet Party Chief 
Leonid Brezhnev—the third summit in 
as many years. Yet the concept of 
détente has lost some of its earlier mag- 
ic. Both sides will have to work hard to 
show that it is not only alive but thriv- 
ing in 1974. 

Like any good host, Brezhnev has 
exuded good spirits about the visit and 
politely deferred to his guest as to where 
they should go. “What he wants to see, 
we will show him,” the Soviet leader 


said. Brezhnev noted that unlike the 
President's 1972 trip, when he visited 
Moscow, Kiev and Leningrad, this time 
they might go as far afield as Minsk in 
Byelorussia, Volgograd in Southern Rus- 
sia, Lake Baikal in Siberia and Yalta in 
the Crimea, the site of the controversial 
summit meeting of Roosevelt, Churchill 
and Stalin during World War II. Speak- 
ing of the agreements he hoped they 
might reach, Brezhnev said, “I think we 
shall please people both in the United 
States and in our Soviet land.” 

U.S. Ascendancy. Richard Nixon 
goes to Moscow severely weakened by 
Watergate; in recent months the Sovi- 
ets have begun to take Watergate se- 
riously and realize that Nixon might ac- 
tually be removed from office. On the 
other hand, he is in a stronger position 
to negotiate than he was a month ago. 
His tour of the Middle East and the re- 
versal of Soviet fortunes there, with the 
U.S. on the ascendancy for the first time 
in 20 years, concretely demonstrated 
that most of the world still recognizes 
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the U.S. as the globe’s leading power 
and freest nation. 

At the same time that Nixon was 
in the Middle East, the U.S. more or 
less patched up tattered relations with 
its European allies, who had gone their 
own way during the Middle East war 
and the subsequent Arab oil embargo. 
Henry Kissinger, who had been most 
angered by the Europeans’ refusal to go 
along with the U.S. in the winter, was 
all smiles at a meeting of NATO foreign 
ministers in Ottawa. He said, “I believe 
that the disagreements of the past year, 
which have resulted from the fact that 
we have dealt with serious people rep- 
resenting serious contributions to our 
common progress, will have strength- 
ened us as only free people can strength- 
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en themselves through a_ debate.” 

One of the main disagreements had 
been an American-French dispute over 
whether NATO allies were obligated to 
consult one another on major issues af- 
fecting their security. The U'S. felt ag- 
grieved last fall when the Europeans 
made hurry-up oil deals with the Arabs 
without talking to Washington first. The 
French said that the U.S. had no au- 
tomatic consultation rights. In Ottawa 
the problem was neatly papered over. 
The members pledged to consult each 
other, but only after Kissinger vowed 
that the declaration was not legally 
binding. He then smoothly predicted 
that from now on there would be “a de- 
sire to consult.” That settled, the allies 
took a relatively tough stance toward the 
Soviet Union in a Declaration of Prin- 
ciples, warning that an attack on any 
member of the alliance would be an at- 
tack on all. They also agreed that the 
continued presence of U.S. troops in Eu- 
rope was necessary to Europe's security. 

Nixon will stop off in Brussels on 
his way to Moscow this week to meet 
the representatives of the 14 other NATO 
countries and sign the declaration. It will 
be a symbolic ceremony, designed large- 
ly to show the Communist powers the 
continuing strength of the Western 
alliance. 

Perfervid Atmosphere. Despite 
Nixon’s enhanced negotiating position 
and Brezhnev’s hopeful prediction, the 
third Nixon-Brezhnev summit is likely 
to be the most difficult. Whatever the 
difficulties, some high U.S. officials be- 
lieve that détente is imperative. Said 
one: “If détente comes apart, it could 
mean a ten-year hiatus.” Arms control 
is the most profound issue facing the two 
leaders. Though détente enjoyed nearly 
universal approval a year ago, it is com- 
ing under increasing attack in the U.S. 
and other Western countries from an 
oddly mixed but powerful alliance of lib- 
erals and conservatives. Both groups are 
afraid that the U.S. gave up too much 
and received too little in the two pre- 
vious summits. Many liberals, once en- 
thusiastic advocates of détente, are now 
either opposed or skeptical, perhaps be- 
cause of sympathy for Israel, perhaps be- 
cause of their ingrained distrust of any- 
thing connected with Nixon—but also 
because of the real dangers inherent in 
the situation. 

There are other Nixon critics who, 
because of his Watergate troubles, fear 
that he will be so desperate for the Mos- 
cow meeting to go well, and thereby 
boost his fading image at home, that he 
will sacrifice U.S. nuclear superiority to 
maintain the Soviet connection. 

Many Americans—Richard Nixon 
used to be one of them—-still believe that 
Franklin Roosevelt, weakened by a fa- 
tal illness, sold out the US. at Yalta I 
by granting the Soviet Union hegemony 
over Eastern Europe. They are afraid 
that Nixon, weakened by a perhaps fa- 
tal political illness, might do the same 
ata Yalta II. In fact, a recently released 
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BREZHNEV & NIXON AT SIGNING OF JOINT COMMUNIQUE IN SAN CLEMENTE 
Continuing the dispute without the danger of war. 


Louis Harris survey showed 52% think- 
ing that Nixon should stay at home until 
the impeachment question is resolved. 
Buttressing this feeling of suspicion was 
the sudden resignation two weeks ago 
of Paul Nitze, a top member of the 
American negotiating team on the Stra- 
tegic Arms Limitation Talks. In a la- 
conic but pointed statement, Nitze made 
it clear that he feared that Nixon and 
Kissinger might agree to give a strate- 
gic advantage to the Russians in the sec- 
ond phase of SALT. 

Understandable as they may be in 
today’s perfervid Washington atmo- 
sphere, the fears of a sellout because of 
Watergate seemed excessive and sim- 
plistic. Defense Secretary James Schle- 
singer tried to counter such alarmism 
by noting loyally that “the President 
would do nothing intentionally that 
would damage the national security. The 
President is a visceral, instinctive pa- 
triot.” Besides, anything that even 
looked like a sellout would crush his 
chances for political survival. The con- 
servatives, most of them Southerners 
who are expected to provide his major 
support in a Senate trial if the House 
votes to impeach him, are also the ones 
who are most skeptical of Soviet mo- 
tives and who will most carefully ex- 
amine his packages from Moscow. 

Still, there is no denying that Nix- 
on will want as many agreements as pos- 
sible and that not all the fine print may 
be examined carefully enough. Because 
of Watergate, Nixon has not found the 
time, energy or inclination to settle the 
disputes within his own Administration 
about what position the U.S. should take 
On arms control. The real danger to a 
fair agreement is not a Nixon sellout 
but the fact that the Administration 
might make a mistake because of poor 
preparation. The Pentagon is at odds 
with the softer position of the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency, and Kis- 
singer is trying to reconcile them. 

A week before the President was to 
leave, the U.S. Government had no uni- 
fied negotiating stance on the myriad 


of details involved in SALT I. “If Henry 
is working on something,” says one high- 
ranking American arms control expert, 
“only he, Nixon, Helmut Sonnenfeldt 
(State Department Counselor) and Al- 
exander Haig know about it. It’s on the 
back, back burner. Nobody here is 
working on it.” Adds a State Depart- 
ment official tartly: “It is not possible 
to negotiate a comprehensive agreement 
within the U.S. Government, let alone 
with the Soviet Union.” 

Conceptual Breakthrough. With 
Brezhnev very much in control in Mos- 
cow, the Russians undoubtedly know 
what they want to say; but there is some 
evidence that they do not want to hurry 
on SALT either, perhaps because they 
fear that a new agreement would pre- 
vent them from catching up with the 
USS. qualitatively. When Kissinger was 
in Moscow in March, optimistically pre- 
dicting a “conceptual breakthrough” on 
arms control, he was not able, signif- 
icantly, to get appointments with top 
Russian SALT negotiators or Defense 
Minister Andrei Grechko. 

Though the outlook for a full-fledged 
SALT II agreement appears dim, the two 
leaders may at least achieve that “con- 
ceptual breakthrough” Kissinger sought 
earlier. This would be an agreement on 
principles, a compromise that would 
maintain U.S. technical superiority and 
Soviet numerical superiority, that could 
then be worked out in detail by the bu- 
reaucrats. Additionally, the Moscow 
summit will undoubtedly produce sev- 
eral lesser accords, and every day will 
probably see one much-photographed 
session at which the two leaders will 
jointly affix their signatures to some doc- 
ument. “A signing a day keeps Rodino 
at bay,” quips one White House wit. 
Among the likely accords: 

> A treaty to limit anti-ballistic mis- 
sile defenses to only one site in each 
country, plus a ban* on underground 


*Other countries are going ahead with the much 
more dangerously polluting atmospheric tests 
Last week both France and China exploded at- 
mospheric nuclear devices. 
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testing of large atomic weapons. The ban 
would be a follow-up to the 1963 trea- 
ty between the two countries that pro- 
hibited all explosions in the atmosphere, 
in space and under the seas. Since un- 
derground tests below 4.5 or 5 on the 
Richter Scale cannot be detected by 
the other side, the agreement bans only 
tests of relatively big devices, making 
it almost meaningless as a restraining 
force in the arms race, in the view of 
most experts. 

> A ten-year agreement that would 
set ambitious goals for U.S.-Soviet trade 
through 1984, One barrier to increased 
trade has been the Jackson amendment, 
which for the past year has kept the Ad- 
ministration from granting the U.S.S.R. 
the trade concessions of most-favored- 
nation status until Russia allows free 
emigration from its borders. The 
amendment is designed mostly to help 
Jews who want to go to Israel, and Sen- 
ator Henry Jackson appears willing now 
to compromise with the Administration 
if Nixon can get a promise from Brezh- 
nev that more Jews—about 35,000 em- 
igrated last year—will be allowed out. 
Kissinger assured Jackson and other 
Senators last week that the Soviet Union 
was prepared to take the extraordinary 
step of giving written assurances that it 
will allow the emigration of 45,000 Jews. 
But Jackson and others informed Kis- 
singer that he would have to “come back 
with something more’—probably a 
promise that at least 50,000 Jews a year 
could leave without harassment. 

> A statement of principles on the 
need for cooperation in energy. A joint 
committee will probably be set up and 
an exchange of scientists arranged. Spe- 
cifically, the accord could lead to geo- 
logical studies of Siberian natural-gas 
and oil reserves, with the possibility of 
joint exploitation. 

There is more to détente than pa- 
per agreements. The word, in French, 
originally meant the release of the 
poised string of the crossbow, in other 
words, going from a state of alert read- 
iness to a situation less tense but still 
ready for a fight. The Russian word raz- 
riadka has a similar meaning. Trans- 
lated into political terms, both words 
connote a relaxation of tension, a will- 
ingness to at least lower the raised bow 
without necessarily cozying up to the 
other side. 

Because of his credentials as a stern 
leader, Leonid Brezhnev, 67, is in a 
uniquely good position to further 
détente. No one can challenge his de- 
votion to the advancement of Russian 
interests. He was the one who ordered 
the 1968 invasion of Czechoslovakia, de- 
manded ideological purity in Eastern 
Europe with the “Brezhnev Doctrine,” 
and started the current drive to repress 
dissent at home (see box page 26). “He 
is not making Khrushchev's mistake,” 
says Carl Linden, a leading Soviet af- 
fairs expert at George Washington Uni- 
versity. “Khrushchev tried to couple re- 
laxation abroad with relaxation at 
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home, while Brezhnev has kept the two 
separate. He realizes there is a funda- 
mental antagonism between the two 
spheres. Brezhnev is a hard-nosed, re- 
alistic politician, a Machiavellian prince 
who is acutely aware of the two-sided- 
ness of Soviet policy.” 

While Moscow is still sensitive about 
any nascent Kult lichnosti, or personality 
cult, Brezhnev is nonetheless receiving 
a public relations buildup not seen since 
Khrushchev’s time. In the recent one- 
slate Supreme Soviet elections, Brezhnev 


was referred to as the “first candidate” 
and as “head of the Politburo”—an in- 
teresting title since the Politburo sup- 
posedly has no head. If there is oppo- 
sition to détente in Moscow, Brezhnev 
has effectively silenced it, at least pub- 
licly, and even those who are thought 
to be ideological hard-liners, like Secret 
Police Chief Yuri Andropov and Party 
Ideologue Mikhail Suslov, now public- 


continued on page 26 
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For more than three decades, Vet- 
eran Negotiator W. Averell Harriman, 
82, has helped shape U.S. foreign policy. 
Among his varied duties, the roving dip- 
lomat has served as administrator of the 
Marshall Plan in Paris, chief negotiator 
of the 1963 Limited Test Ban Treaty and 
Ambassador to Moscow. Always a blunt 
and clear-eyed evaluator of Soviet inten- 
tions, Harriman recently returned to 
Moscow for a three-hour private discus- 
sion with Leonid Brezhnev in the Krem- 
lin. In an interview last week with TIME 
Correspondent Strobe Talbott, he dis- 
cussed the state of U.S.-Soviet relations: 


ON DETENTE. I’m a strong believer in 
détente and certainly believe Nixon 
should go ahead with his visit to Mos- 
cow. We should support the President 
in his arms-control negotiations. Most 
Americans, I think, are ready to back 
him on that issue. 


ON BREZHNEV’S MOOD TOWARD DE- 
TENTE. I was most impressed when 
Brezhnev told me, “The steps we take 
now must be irreversible.” He thinks he 
and Nixon must deal with arms control 
directly; it shouldn’t be left to technical 
experts. The time has come for tough 
trading at the highest level. 


ON WATERGATE AND THE SUMMIT. 
Watergate is not really understood in 
Western Europe, let alone in Russia. As 
far as Brezhnev is concerned, Nixon is 
President and therefore someone to be 
dealt with respectfully and seriously. 


Harriman: A Veteran’s View 


AVERELL HARRIMAN DURING RECENT MOSCOW VISIT WITH LEONID BREZHNEV 





One Soviet official told me, “Well, 
Watergate just proves that it’s impos- 
sible for a government to operate with 
a free press.” I am not afraid of sellouts 
or giveaways. 


ON NIXON’S CONTRIBUTION TO DE- 
TENTE. Frankly, it bores me very much 
to hear Nixon say he ended the era of 
confrontation and started an era of 
détente. That’s an insult to Eisenhower, 
who deserves much of the credit for the 
Austrian State Treaty of 1955, and to 
Kennedy, who brought about the Lim- 
ited Test Ban Treaty of 1963. Besides, 
Nixon didn’t even begin the present 
round of détente; Willy Brandt did with 
his Ostpolitik in 1969. 


ON JEWISH EMIGRATION. I think the 
Jackson amendment, as a threat in the 
offing, has done a great deal of good in 
increasing the flow of Jews. But if it 
should become law, it would be counter- 
productive. The Soviets would pull in 
their belt [and do without Western tech- 
nology and capital] before they'd let us 
tamper with their system. 


ON SOVIET-AMERICAN TRADE. It’s ter- 
ribly important that the Russians be self- 
sufficient in food. We've got an enor- 
mous interest in seeing that they not 
compete with developing nations for 
grain. It’s in our interests to provide our 
machinery so that they can take advan- 
tage of their natural gas and hydroelec- 
tric power. In exchange for energy, we 
can get aluminum. 
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Summit’s Deadly Stakes 


Beaming exultantly, Richard Nixon and Leonid Brezhnev 
concluded their first summit meeting two years ago by signing a 
treaty that was to be a first step toward limiting the develop- 
ment and deployment of strategic arms. The second step has 
been much more difficult. SALT (Strategic Arms Limitation Talks) 
is the thorniest topic Nixon and Brezhnev confront. Their abil- 
ity to agree on it will determine whether the U.S. and Russia 
will discontinue the costly and potentially dangerous search for 
nuclear advantage. 

The major accomplishment of SALT I was its ban on wide- 
spread installation of anti-ballistic-missile (ABM) systems. Under 
the terms of the treaty, the U.S. and the Soviets were allowed 
to erect anti-nuclear-rocket defenses at only two sites—one to 
protect each country’s capital, the other to shield an intercon- 
tinental-ballistic-missile (ICBM) launching site. So far, each na- 
tion has installed ABMs at only one site. Moscow has been 
ringed by the Galosh ABMs, while the U.S. has protected its 
ICBM launchers at Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

The ban on ABM expansion spared both su- 
perpowers the cost of installing many units of 
the defensive systems. It also would help to deter 
nuclear war, according to the Strangelove theory 
of strategic analysts, by exposing the civilian pop- 
ulations in both countries to attack. This policy 
of “mutually assured destruction,” strategists be- 
lieve, has been largely responsible over the years 
for preventing nuclear war. 

Be 

The treaty also imposed a five-year freeze on 
the number of offensive nuclear missiles possessed 
by the two powers. The U.S. was allowed 1,054 
ICBMs and 710 submarine-launched ballistic mis- 
siles (SLBMs), while the Soviets were permitted 
1,618 ICBMs and 950 SLBMs. To critics of the seem- 
ing numerical inferiority of the U.S., American of- 
ficials replied that the U.S. actually retained su- 
periority. Because of highly sophisticated, 
miniature computer-directed guidance systems, 
the U.S. has the capability of placing clusters of 
individually guided warheads on each ICBM. 
These MIRVs (multiple independently targetable 
re-entry vehicles) contribute to the enormous U.S. advantage in 
warheads: 7,100 to only 2,300 for the Soviets. 

Critics also complained that the Soviets would use the treaty 
as a means of buying time to catch up with the U.S. technolog- 
ically. They did. To the surprise of most American experts, Rus- 
sian technicians pushed ahead with the development of four new 
powerful missiles (permissible under SALT 1), and last August 
they successfully tested their first MIRV. 

Part of the argument in support of the five-year freeze was 
that given the state of their technology, the Soviets would not be 
able to test a MIRV before 1975 or 1976. The Soviet test suddenly 
moved up by two years the Russian timetable for deployment. 
By 1977, when SALT I expires, the Soviets will not only have 
more missiles than the U.S. but could also be on their way to hav- 
ing more deliverable warheads packing a bigger wallop than 
USS. MIRVs. 

What gives the Soviets this ability is the greater power of 
their rockets. The SS-9 and the new SS-18 have “throw-weights” 
capable of launching warheads packing 25 megatons, equal to 
25 million tons of TNT. The most powerful U.S. rocket, the aging 
Titan 2 (of which 54 are still in operation), can accommodate 
only a ten-megaton warhead. 

If a SALT If agreement is not achieved and Russia pushes 
ahead on arms development, it could obliterate 90% of Amer- 
ica’s stationary land-based missile force by the end of this dec- 
ade. This would leave the U.S. with only SLBMs, strategic bomb- 
ers and a handful of the land-based missiles—not enough force 
to knock out Russia’s nuclear reserves. The U.S. would then be 
faced with an agonizing choice: either to strike back at Soviet pop- 
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ulation centers while knowing that Moscow retained the ability 
to counterstrike at U.S. cities, or to make major concessions to 
the Soviets and avoid further endangering American civilians. 
As farfetched as this “worst case” scenario seems, some strat- 
egists see it as a distinct danger should the two nations find them- 
selves locked in a major international dispute. 

Worried that SALT I could enable the Soviets to attain this ad- 
vantage, some Senators demanded that SALT II redress the U.S.’s 
numerical inferiority. With the American superiority in the num- 
ber of warheads, the demand was plainly unreasonable and un- 
realistic; it was intended, at least by some Senators, to toughen 
the US. bargaining position. The Soviets responded with a tough 
line of their own. Their negotiators reportedly declared that they 
would agree to numerical missile equality with the U.S. only if 
Washington 1) removed its nuclear-submarine bases from Scot- 
land and Spain, 2) reduced the number of its aircraft carriers 
and prohibited all missile-carrying submarines from operating 
within range of the Soviet Union, and 3) stopped further re- 
search and development on new strategic bombers, air-launched 
missiles and sophisticated anti-ABM devices. U.S. negotiators rid- 


iculed the Soviet demands as “outrageous.” Little progress has 
been made on SALT II since then. 

The US., of course, has not marked time in weapons ad- 
vances since the signing of the SALT agreement. It has moved 
ahead in more than two dozen areas. In June, Congress au- 
thorized the Department of Defense to improve the accuracy of 
its Minuteman III ICBMs and to perfect a missile warhead (called 
MaRV) that can be maneuvered in flight to avoid Soviet missile de- 
fenses. Such improved accuracy would give the U.S. a better 
chance of destroying Soviet land-based ICBMs. A danger: this first- 
strike capacity could upset the nuclear balance in the same way 
that the Soviets would if they MIRVed all their SS-9s and SS-18s. 
Congress also approved continued development of the Trident 
missile submarine and the B-1 strategic bomber. 

Expenditures for such developments alarm critics like Uni- 
versity of Chicago Professor Hans Morgenthau, who voices con- 
cern about overkill: “If a country has the ability to destroy its 
enemy ten times over but the enemy has only the capacity to de- 
stroy that country five times over, it does not make that country 
superior to its enemy.” 

That argument gives insufficient weight to the continual 
breakthroughs in weapons technology. Entire weapons systems, 
once capable of overkill, quickly become ineffective in the face 
of new advances. The refinement of MIRVs, for instance, will 
heighten the vulnerability of land-based, stationary ICBMs to sur- 
prise attack. Thus both the U.S. and the Soviet Union feel a 
need to search constantly for new systems to protect themselves. 
This costly and potentially deadly search the SALT negotiators 
hope to stop by stabilizing the nuclear balance. 
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JACKSON SPEAKING IN MIAMI BEACH 
An oddly mixed alliance. 


ly support Brezhnev’s foreign policy. 

The reasons why Brezhnev wants 
détente have not changed. Apart from 
whatever the Soviets hope to accomplish 
in the nuclear field and lowering of their 
arms budgets, there is the fear of China 
and possible increased U.S. economic 
help for Peking. Finally, there is the So- 
viet need for Western technology and 
trade, which, if anything, has become 
more acute during the past year. 

“On balance,” admits the Political 
Diary, a secret publication circulated 
among loyal party and government of- 
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ficials in the late "60s, “the U.S. has 
maintained the strongest position in the 
world as far as technology and econom- 
ics are concerned.” It added, even more 
dolefully, “The united socialist camp, 
which had been formed after the war, 
disintegrated in the 1960s for all prac- 
tical purposes, and the number of ac- 
tive and trustworthy friends of the So- 
viet Union has decreased significantly 
in the whole world in the 1960s.” 
Despite recent U.S. economic trou- 
bles, the statement still applies. The So- 
viet leaders would never publicly admit 
this, and probably most of them do not 
even admit it to themselves. But the most 
sophisticated of them, for all their rit- 
ual denunciations of the U.S., are con- 
tinuing a relatively sophisticated process 
of analyzing U.S.-Soviet realities. 
Georgy Arbatov, director of Mos- 
cow’s U.S.A. Institute and the leading 
Soviet Americanologist, says that for the 
US. détente was “accommodation to the 
new realities of the international situ- 
ation, to the changing foreign and do- 
mestic conditions in which U.S. policy 
is being conceived and shaped ... Be- 
fore any shift to détente became pos- 
sible, it was absolutely necessary that 
the U.S. begin to accept the idea that 
the earlier course of the cold war had 
ceased to correspond to its interests.” 
Arbatov’s statement is accurate 
enough, but it applies with equal weight 
to the Soviet Union, a point he makes, 
perhaps unconsciously, when he sug- 


Vigilance Is the Price of Détente 


At the same time that the Soviet 
leaders have been pursuing détente in- 
ternationally, they have embarked on an 
intensified program to prevent the thaw 
from reaching their own people. Ever 
since the Brezhnev-Nixon meetings be- 
gan in Moscow two years ago, Soviet of- 
ficials have conducted a massive “vig- 
ilance” campaign to warn ordinary 
citizens of the danger of closer contacts 
with the West. Nationwide indoctrina- 
tion courses and a spate of books, pam- 
phlets, newspaper articles and television 
shows have all been designed to damp- 
en Russian hopes that détente abroad 
might portend an easing of the cold war 
at home. No greater freedoms will flow 
from East-West agreements, the Soviet 
press insists. Instead, it cautions, a tor- 
rent of American spies is spilling into 
the U.S.S.R., in the guise of business- 
men, scholars, students, tourists and dip- 
lomats. Underscoring the supposed 
menace, Soviet Secret Police Chief Yuri 
Andropov addressed the nation on tele- 
vision in a rare public appearance last 
month. “Reactionaries spend millions of 
dollars for intelligence and subversive 
services in hostile work against us,” he 
charged. “The imperialists know we 
cannot be conquered militarily, so they 
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seek to weaken the unity of the Soviet 
people and erode Soviet society.” 

In a new 400-page pamphlet The Se- 
cret Front, printed in a 250,000-copy edi- 
tion, Semyon Tsvigun, Andropov’s chief 
aide, calls for “intensifying the people’s 
vigilance” as a “guarantee that foreign 
agents will be exposed.” Any American 
Soviet citizens may meet in the U.S.S.R. 
is likely to be a spy, the book asserts. Ac- 
cording to KGB Policeman Tsvigun, the 
90,000 American tourists who visited the 
Soviet Union last year were obliged to 
submit a written report to U.S. author- 
ities on their return home. 

= 

Not to be outdone by the KGB in vig- 
ilance, the Soviet army has issued a book 
that purports to “help army propagan- 
dists develop in Soviet soldiers a feeling 
of hatred toward imperialists and a high 
level of political vigilance.” 

Recent Soviet charges of American 
treachery also reach deep into the past. 
Exploiting the Russians’ grief over their 
immense losses in World War II, a So- 
viet history, introduced by Defense Min- 
ister Andrei Grechko, accuses the US., 
Britain and France of inciting Germany 
to destroy the U.S.S.R. in 1939. 

With less public fanfare, Party activ- 


gests that the fears of one side are the 
mirror image of those of the other side. 
“Senator Jackson claims that develop- 
ment of Soviet-American trade will in- 
directly help Soviet military programs,” 
he says. “The mirror image of that is 
for us to ask: Should we help your do- 
mestic economic problems by trading 
with the U.S. and thus creating jobs 
there and supplying needed raw mate- 
rials? By trade we do not mean mutual 
aid, but mutual profit.” 

While Arbatov obviously overesti- 
mates the advantages of Soviet trade to 
the U.S. economy, the fact is that détente 
has proceeded from mutual need and de- 
sire. Who has benefited from détente so 
far? Some top US. officials argue that 
beginning with the help Washington re- 
ceived from Moscow in extracting 
American forces from Viet Nam, it is 
the U.S. that has benefited far more. Per- 
haps—but the accounting is complex 
and far from conclusive. A score card 
on the progress of détente: 


ARMS CONTROL. The U.S. agreed to 
what Nixon called “parity,” an equa- 
tion that includes missiles and warheads 
and supposedly gives each side equal 
strategic weight against the other. In 
signing SALT I, the U.S. formally ac- 
knowledged that it was no longer seek- 
ing to maintain the strategic superiority 
it had held for a generation following 
World War II. 

Critics believe that the U.S. gave up 


ists have been conducting courses 
throughout the U.S.S.R. on “the struggle 
for ideas between opposing social sys- 
tems.” In the Moscow region, 100,000 
lecturers have been emphasizing the 
subversive impact of Western ideas. 

Soviet army leaders have also been 
quick to crush the nascent hope that a re- 
duction in military spending would re- 
sult in more consumer goods for the peo- 
ple. On the contrary, asserted Soviet 
Chief of Staff Victor Kulikov recently, 
“the process of preparation for a new 
war, of accumulating and perfecting 
weapons continues and has even inten- 
sified in capitalist countries.” Asa result, 
he said, “the Soviet armed forces are 
maintaining their defense capabilities at 
the necessary level.” 

In spite of the systematic efforts to 
engender suspicion of the U.S., TIME 
Moscow Correspondent John Shaw re- 
ported last week that there is little evi- 
dence that the official image of a hostile 
America is accepted by the majority of 
Soviet citizens. “Any Western traveler 
with enough time, and a knowledge of 
the language, will meet a range of atti- 
tudes toward the U.S. including curios- 
ity, admiration, envy and critical appre- 
ciation,” Shaw cabled. “Official para- 
noia seems to find little echo among the 
millions who are constantly exhorted to 


be vigilant.” 
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Tenneco’s 15,600 mile natural gas pipeline system 
delivers clean-burning natural gas to utilities serving homes 
and industries in 25 states with 134 million population. 
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Every hour of every day, somewhere in the world, 
Tenneco Oil searches for new energy. 










Tenneco Chemicals is 
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long lasting synthetic 
lubricant under the name 
Anderol® which finds uses 
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Our Walker Manufacturing 
is a leading supplier 

of automotive parts, 
including the catalytic 

orele lala lulttlelemerelalice)| 
unit shown here. Walker 
exhaust systems are found 
on 1 out of every 4 cars 

on U.S. roads today. 
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wer Systems. 
Tenneco and Westinghouse are building a new ship- 
yard-type facility in Florida to produce offshore floating 
nuclear power plants on an assembly line basis 












The London Lion, one of the ; 
world's largest tankers, approaches 
Tenneco’s Newport News shipyard 
for repairs. Expansion of the 
shipyard will soon enable us to 
build tankers almost twice as large 
as this, with a crude oil carrying 
capacity of 500,000 tons. 


Our Packaging Corporation of 
America is expanding its output 
of cartons and containers 
through the use of re-cycled 
paper, which consumes ™ 

less energy. 
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pee all 
Tenneco is participating in research to 

develop an economical means of 
converting coal to pipeline quality gas and | 
synthetic oil. The pilot plant shown here 
is located in Princeton, New Jersey. 









The energy crisis: 


There's no simple solution. 


So Tennecos tackling the 
problem on many fronts. 


Start with the fossil fuels. Gas. Oil. Coal. 
Tenneco is into each of them. 
Exploring, producing, refining, transporting 

gas and oil. Developing coal technologies. 
And investing substantial amounts of capital 
in the process. 

Pipelining natural gas was the idea 
that started our company. Today we are the 
nation’s largest transporter of natural gas. 
We are searching in the Gulf of Mexico 
for new deposits of this clean-burning fuel 
and are funding other producers to develop 
known fields. Negotiations are in progress 
for importation of liquefied natural gas from 
other countries. 

The problem of transporting oil and 
natural gas to America over the high seas 
involves our Newport News shipyard in an 
important way. We're investing $170 million to 
further expand the nation’s largest privately- 
owned shipbuilding facility. Objective: 
to produce a new breed of mammoth 
ocean-going fuel transports. Examples are 
the ULCC (Ultra Large Crude Carrier) and 
the LNG (Liquefied Natural Gas) Carrier. 

Next, coal. An abundant supply 


lies within our own borders. But few 
industries and homes are equipped to 

burn it in solid form. Can it be converted 
into pipeline quality gas and synthetic oil 

at a feasible cost? Tenneco is helping 
develop such a technology; two pilot plants 
now in operation should soon provide 
important answers. 

Now come up out of the ground 
and think atomic. Tenneco, drawing on its 
experience in building nuclear ships, teamed 
up with Westinghouse in the development 
of the floating offshore nuclear power plant. 
The joint venture, Offshore Power Systems, 
is now constructing a shipyard-type facility 
to produce these plants on an assembly line 
basis. These offshore plants offer an alter- 
nate solution to the question of available 
land sites in congested coastal areas. 

And we're also building for the future 
in other areas. Construction and farm equip- 
ment, automotive parts, chemicals, packag- 
ing, agriculture and land development. 

Because meeting challenges makes 
acompany grow. 

Tenneco Inc., Houston, Texas 77001 
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too much and failed to anticipate Rus- 
sia’s growing technological sophistica- 
tion (see page 25). “In the interim agree- 
ment (SALT I), we agreed to inferior 
numbers, but the Soviets did not agree to 
inferior technology,” says Senator Jack- 
son, echoing the concerns of Defense 
Secretary Schlesinger and the Pentagon. 

Jackson, who is holding a minisum- 
mit of his own in Peking next week, con- 
ducted closed hearings with his Senate 
Armed Services Subcommittee last week 
to examine the details of SALT I. One wit- 
ness was Paul Nitze, who reportedly said 
that Kissinger secretly assured the So- 
viets in 1972 that the U.S. would not re- 
place some of its obsolete submarine 
launchers with new ones, as it was al- 
lowed under the SALT I treaty. It was 
also alleged that the Russians would be 
allowed to add 70 missiles to their non- 
nuclear submarines. Kissinger, who 


it had not already relinquished in re- 
duced budgets for missiles. “While the 
US. had its eyes fixed on Viet Nam, the 
Soviet Union had been concentrating on 
vastly increasing its strategic arma- 
ment.” says Kremlinologist Richard 
Lowenthal. “The Soviets entered the 
SALT negotiations in a much stronger po- 
sition than they had been in [in the early 
"60s], so that any gains they made were 
done through increased power and not 
through negotiations.” 


THE MIDDLE EAST. The October war 
put détente to its clearest test so far. It 
both failed and succeeded, in that or- 
der. According to Article 3 of the “Basic 
Principles” contained in the original 
agreement signed in 1972, each side is 
supposed to do everything in its power 
“so that conflicts or situations will not 
arise which could serve to increase in- 





NIXON, ADORNED WITH HEADGEAR SUPERIMPOSED BY BEIRUT MAGAZINE EDITORS TO GOOD 
NATUREDLY MAKE HIM RESEMBLE THE LATE CHARLES DE GAULLE (LEFT) & AN ARAB SHEIK 


claims that these assertions must be 
based on a misapprehension of the ne- 
gotiations, will have an opportunity to 
rebut Nitze before the committee this 
week. He will undoubtedly be subjected 
to sharp questioning. 

Adding support to Jackson's obser- 
vation that the Soviets really want su- 
periority rather than “equivalency” is 
the history of the separate but analo- 
gous negotiations that are now going on 
in Vienna to reduce conventional forc- 
es in Europe (19 countries are partic- 
ipating in these talks on Mutual and Bal- 
anced Force Reductioris or MBFR). In 
Europe, the Russians and their Warsaw 
Pact allies have a superiority in conven- 
tional forces (850,000, v. 750,000 for 
NATO), and they give no indication that 
they are ready to surrender their advan- 
tage in a conference room in Vienna. 
The negotiations are stalemated. 

The main counterargument to critics 
of arms reduction is, of course, that the 
only realistic alternative is a continua- 
tion of the arms race. SALT I merely con- 
firmed the existing strategic balance. 
The USS. gave up nothing in SALT I that 
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ternational tension.” The Russians 
clearly violated that article by not alert- 
ing the U.S. before the outbreak, even 
though they had advance warnings of 
Egyptian President Anwar Sadat’s in- 
tentions (see story page 32). Assuming 
that the Russians would keep the Arab 
armies on a leash, the Israelis, to their re- 
gret, completely misjudged the Arab 
buildup, and they failed to see that it 
was a prelude to war. US. intelligence 
contends that it has evidence that Mos- 
cow began preparations to send three 
airborne divisions to Egypt when the 
counterattacking Israelis approached 
Cairo. The threat of Soviet soldiers fight- 
ing in the Middle East caused the U.S. 
to call its first worldwide alert since the 
Cuban Missile Crisis in 1962. 

“I was surprised at the degree to 
which the Russians were willing to jeop- 
ardize their relationship with the US. 
in exchange for immediate gains in the 
Middle East,” says Richard Ullman, 
Princeton professor of international af- 
fairs and director of studies for the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations. “On the other 
hand, you could say the same thing 


about the U.S. when it responded to a 
North Vietnamese offensive by massive- 
ly bombing Hanoi and Haiphong (as 
well as mining Haiphong harbor) at just 
the time Nixon was going to Moscow.” 

If détente failed to prevent the Oc- 
tober war, it did help in achieving the 
disengagement. The Soviets, who a few 
years ago probably would have resisted 
any U‘S. gains in the area, have so far 
not wrecked Kissinger’s settlement, with 
its enhancement of the American po- 
sition. They are not happy with the rise 
in American influence—*“All we ever 
got from the Arabs was a cholera ep- 
idemic,” jokes one Russian official—but 
they are keeping their temper in check. 
Says an Israeli analyst: “Everything 
would change if Brezhnev were to fall 
and anti-détente forces took over in 
Moscow. The Russians would then im- 
mediately try to get rid of Sadat and pos- 
sibly [Syrian President Hafez] Assad.” 


EUROPE. Charles de Gaulle started the 
newest phase of détente by his visit to 
Moscow in 1966, and Willy Brandt ex- 
panded it with his Ostpolitik in 1969, 
but it is the Europeans, ironically, to- 
gether with the Chinese and the Jap- 
anese, who have the greatest distrust of 
US.-Soviet détente. NATO Secretary- 
General Joseph Luns, the distinguished, 
strongly anti-Communist Dutch diplo- 
mat, warned at the Ottawa meeting that 
the U.S.S.R. considers détente a “one- 
way process serving the exclusive inter- 
ests of the Soviet Union.” One school of 
Kremlinologists, centered chiefly in 
Britain and including such men as Rob- 
ert Conquest and Leopold Labedz, label 
détente “the American failure.” They 
see American losses in everything from 
trade to the strategic balance. 

They also believe that détente is 
weakening NATO, which last week cel- 
ebrated its 25th year as a deterrent force. 
It is hard, observe these critics, to con- 
vince financially strapped European 
voters that they should spend money on 
defense while Nixon and Brezhnev are 
linking arms in Moscow—a reaction 
they charge that Moscow anticipated as 
one of its major advantages from 
détente. 

If NATO is weaker than it was ten 
or 20 years ago—and it almost certain- 
ly is—the blame does not rest so much 
with détente as it does with changing 
times. The erosion can be attributed, in 
part, to the Viet Nam War and Wash- 
ington’s turning away from Europe to 
Asia. It can also be partly traced to the 
obstructionism of France and Charles 
de Gaulle’s decision to kick NATO troops 
off French soil in the mid-’60s. But NATO 
is far from moribund. Coming after the 
squabbling within the alliance last win- 
ter, the Ottawa meeting offered reassur- 
ing evidence of that fact. The meeting 
changed nothing except the atmosphere, 
but that in itself is of some importance. 
The new French government of Valéry 
Giscard d’Estaing seems much more 
committed to the alliance than its Gaull- 
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"if the nation has so 
much coal, how come there's 
a fuel shortage?” 





Although coal generates about half 
the electricity used in the U.S. today and , 
will be an important fuel for decades 
to come, coal can't provide an instant 
answer to the fuel shortages confronting 
many electric companies. 

Why? 

First, mining and transporting the 
greatly increased quantities now needed 
is a tremendous job that will take time. 

Second, it is not economically feasible 
or technically possible to convert power 
plants to burn coal in some parts of the 
country. In other places, it is not possible 
because of environmental restrictions. 

Third, opening new mines requires 
huge investments. Before coal suppliers 
can be expected to make such invest- 
ments, they must be confident that there 
will be a long-term market for their 
fuel. Electric companies in many parts 
of the nation can help provide this 
market. And electric companies, along 
with others, are continuing to improve 
the ways this valuable fuel may be 
utilized with a minimum effect on the 
environment. 

Why? 

To help move America closer to the 
solution of the fuel shortage problem. 





The people at your Investor-Owned 
Electric Light and Power Companies 


For names of sponsoring companies, write to Power Companies, 
1345 Avenue of the Americas, New York, New York 10019 
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Buying a compact car with a six-cylinder 
engine can make a lot of room in your budget. If 
that compact car is an economical 1974 Chevy 
Nova 6, you'll also end up with a lot of room in your 
car. “Automotive Industries’ Roominess Index” 
says no domestic compact at any price has more 
head and shoulder room, front and rear, than 
Nova. The roomy, economical Nova 6 comes 
in three versatile body styles. 


The 2-door Nova 


The Chevy Nova basic transportation system. 
Few cars make as much sense as this one. It’s small 
enough on the outside to be easy to park and 
drive, yet has enough room on the inside for six 
passengers. And it’s as good-looking as it is 
sensible. 


The 3-door Nova 


You can carry people around 
comfortably in any economical 
Nova 6. The Hatchback Nova 6 
lets you carry lots of things 
around comfortably. Open the 
rear hatch, fold down the rear 
seat, and you'll have nearly six 
feet of flat load space. Almost like 
having a wagon. Six flat feet are just what you 
need on grocery shopping or moving days. Right? 


SHOWN ABOVE ARE 3 OF 20 SMALL CARS FROM CHEVROLET. 


without cramps. 





The Nova’s rear seat is so roomy and 
comfortable some people like to get to it fast. 
The four-door version of the Nova 6 makes this 
easy. From this point on, the rear-seat passengers 
are carried economically to their destination by 
Nova’s proven six-cylinder engine. Just like 
passengers in other Nova models. You'll like 
Nova’s sporty good looks, and, like other Nova 
models, the four-door has traditionally 
maintained a high resale value. 


Chevrolet has been building and refining the 
Nova for thirteen years now, and this year, the 
Nova seems to make more sense than ever. 

It’s the car with the room you want and the 
economy you need. Economy without 


cramps. That’s the 1974 Chevrolet ] 
Nova 6. GM 
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ist predecessors, and Washington too 
seems more relaxed. The recent defeat 
in the Senate of attempts to cut U.S. fore- 
es in Europe unilaterally also helped 
NATO retain a measure of viability. 

The Europeans have another reser- 
vation about détente. They are worried 
that a “superpower condominium” will 
settle major issues without consulting 
them. Former French Foreign Minister 
Michel Jobert, for instance, believed 
that détente was not really a relaxation 
of tensions but an equilibrium of power, 
“a kind of modus vivendi in the man- 
agement of world affairs between the 
U.S. and the Soviet Union.” Jobert was 
probably right, at least in part, but the 
Europeans cannot realistically expect an 
equal voice with Moscow and Washing- 
ton so long as they remain divided 
among themselves. 

Despite the critics, détente has 
worked well for both sides in Europe, 
and each side has given up something 
and gained something. Through a se- 
ries of agreements, the West has rec- 
ognized the division of Germany and So- 
viet hegemony over Eastern Europe, 
something the Soviet Union had long 
sought. Notwithstanding its symbolic 
importance, this was, like the SALT 
agreement, nothing more than a con- 
cession to reality, an acknowledgment 
of an already existing situation. “The 
most striking success of détente has tak- 
en place here in Central Europe,” says 
Lowenthal. “The four-power agreement 
on Berlin, for example, has been an un- 
qualified Western success, and it has 
greatly increased the security of the city 
For the first time, the Soviet Union and 
East Germany have recognized the city’s 
institutional ties to West Germany.” 


TRADE. Soviet-American trade has 
jumped from $200 million in 1971 to $1.5 
billion in 1973, with the dollar-ruble bal- 
ance 7 to | in favor of the U.S., which 
buys Soviet vodka, platinum, diamonds 
and chrome ore and sells oil- and gas- 
drilling equipment, machinery and elec- 
tronic gear, including computers. The 
Russians have been eager for loans and 
technological know-how, and so far they 
have got some of both. Only in May Nix- 
on intervened with the Export-Import 
Bank to approve a $180 million loan for 
eight Soviet ammonia fertilizer plants 
and the attendant gear to move the fer- 
tilizer to distribution centers. Partially 
because of the Jackson amendment, 
however, Nixon has not been able to de- 
liver on his other promises for loans and 
tariff concessions. “My firmness has re- 
sulted in some movement,” Jackson 
says, defending his stand. “The only real 
charge against me is that I believe in 
driving a hard bargain. If I had followed 
a soft line, there would have been no 
Jewish emigration.” 

Further expansion of trade must be 
approved by Congress, which is skep- 
tical of deals with the Soviets after the di- 
sastrous experience of the 1972 wheat 
sale. Last week a bill was introduced in 
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NATO SECRETARY-GENERAL LUNS ABOUT TO CUT CAKE MARKING NATO’S 25TH YEAR 
Renewing the pledge that an attack against one is an attack against all. 


Congress that would require congressio- 
nal approval of all loans over $50 million 
—relative chicken feed in international 
finance. 

Many question why the U.S. should 
be so eager to help the Russians catch 
up economically and technically. Euro- 
pean critics contend that American cor- 
porations have been pressured by the 
Nixon Administration to give invalu- 
able information to the Russians. “It was 
a giveaway of technology,” says Walter 
Laqueur, director of London's Institute 
of Contemporary History. “It induced 
American industrialists to make their 
technology available for nothing or for 
a symbolic price. I do not mean agri- 
culture or pharmacology either. I mean 
things that could be helpful to the [So- 
viet] army and space programs.” 

Privately, American businessmen 
agree that the Administration has been 
pressuring for deals with the Soviets, but 
so far they have resisted selling the ad- 
vanced technology, like high-speed 
computers and microelectronics, that 
could help the Soviet arms efforts. The 
businessmen are more than willing to 
trade low-grade technology and most 
other products, but they see little long- 
term profit in selling complete plants 
Lockheed and Boeing, for instance, are 
now dickering with Moscow on the sale 
of jumbo jets, but they are not eager to 
give what the Russians really want, 
complete plants that can turn out jum- 
bo jets in Moscow or Minsk. In sum, it 
seems unrealistic to expect the Soviet 
Union to remain technologically back- 
ward forever, and if the U.S. does not 
help, others will 

In a food-short, energy-short world, 
however, there certainly is some advan- 
tage to America in helping the Soviets 
increase their agriculture yields or tap 
their natural resources in return for gas 
and oil. There is a danger that the U.S 


might give away too much or become 
too dependent on Soviet resources, but 
there is an advantage, too, in seeking 
fuel from many sources and becoming 
less dependent on the Middle East. 


FREEDOM IN THE SOVIET UNION. 
Détente has paradoxically caused even 
greater repression inside the Soviet 
Union, and critics charge that Nixon 
and Kissinger have conveniently closed 
their eyes to the fact that the men in 
the Kremlin run a harsh and brutal re- 
gime. The price of détente to the Rus- 
sians, they say, should be a relaxation 
internally. Andrei Sakharov, the most 
prominent Soviet dissenter remaining 
after the expulsion of Alexander Solzhe- 
nitsyn, goes so far as to contend that 
détente with a closed, repressive society 
like the Soviet Union’s is perilous and 
foolhardy. Since it does not have public 
opinion to contend with, Russia could 
change policy overnight, as it did in the 
Stalin-Hitler Pact of 1939. “No one 
should dream of having such a neigh- 
bor,” Sakharov says, “especially if this 
neighbor is armed to the teeth.” 

Many Europeans agree, and they are 
trying to make their point to Moscow 
in the 35-nation Conference on Secu- 
rity and Cooperation in Europe now 
meeting in Geneva. The Russians want 
the conference only to approve the fron- 
tiers of Central Europe, thus legitimizing 
Moscow’s control of Eastern Europe. 
The Western Europeans are demanding 
in return that the Kremlin agree to a 
freer movement of people from East to 
West and prior notification of military 
maneuvers inside the East bloc. Russia 
has refused, maintaining that its domes- 
tic affairs are no one’s business, The con- 
ference is stymied as a result. 

However reluctantly, Nixon and 
Kissinger largely accept the Russian 
view. They contend that the Soviets are 
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no more likely to change their system 
under outside pressure than the US. 
would be. If the Russians had to make 
a choice between détente and internal 
freedom, détente would be sacrificed in 
a minute. East-West understanding 
—and the avoidance of nuclear war—is 
more important than making a moral 
point, they say, particularly since insist- 
ing on the moral point would bring no 
results. By allowing some Soviet Jews 
to leave the country, Brezhnev has al- 
ready made a considerable concession, 
by his lights anyway. To the unprece- 
dented extent that Brezhnev has given 
in, détente has already produced a mea- 
sure of freedom in the Soviet Union. 

Overall, many of the individual 
points against détente are well taken, 
and the rhetoric in favor of détente has 
often been overblown. But a large num- 
ber of the anti-détente complaints are 
beside the point. They seem to be based 
on the unrealistic premise that détente is 
not just a lessening of tension but some- 
thing close to a marriage contract. Too 
many people have expected too much, 
and are now suing to annul a union that 
never in fact existed. “Détente just isn’t 
a heady, euphoric thing,” says Richard 
Ullman. “The word almost does us a dis- 
service. It simply means a cool under- 
standing. It has a connotation of arm's 
length, mutual interest.” 

In fact the Russians have not given 
up their plans to promote Communism 
by every means they can, foul as well as 
fair. Nor has the USS. lost its belief that 
democracy is the best system. 

Desire to Live. Egon Bahr, who was 
Willy Brandt's chief détente strategist, 
compares Moscow’s position to that of 
the Catholic Church. “Even today the 
church takes the position that there is 
only one way to God, namely through it- 
self,” says Bahr. “The only difference is 
that it will no longer conduct a Thirty 
Years’ War because of that. Détente is 
the task of continuing the ideological 
dispute between democracy and Com- 
munism without the danger of war 
Détente is a difficult, tough, trouble- 
some, long-lasting business, a perma- 
nent process. It is absolutely necessary 
because the policy of confrontation leads 
nowhere.” 

Détente is not so much a question 
of trusting the Russians. It is rather a 
question of analyzing motives and in- 
terests and judging whether they coin- 
cide. Beyond everything else is the mu- 
tual desire to stay alive. “They don’t 
want to live in an era of incalculable 
dangers either,” says Adam Ulam, di- 
rector of Harvard’s Russian Research 
Center. “Détente is very good for our 
nerves, and even though the Russians 
have pretended to have stronger nerves 
than we do, in effect they also appre- 
ciate an easing of these tensions.” In an 
era of nuclear proliferation, that is a 
statement that both Nixon and Brezh- 
nev can agree upon—and ponder 
—while they are presenting their toasts 
this week. 
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KISSINGER & SOVIET AMBASSADOR DOBRYNIN ON WAY TO MOSCOW (MARCH 1974) 


HISTORICAL NOTES 


How Kissinger Handled a War 


Yet when he is out there on the stage, 
being cheered as a global lion-tamer, he 
cannot resist the temptation to join in the 
applause. Once at a large Washington 
dinner a man walked up to him and said, 
“Dr. Kissinger, I want to thank you for 
saving the world.” “You're welcome,” he 
replied. 


So concludes the introduction to Kis- 
singer, a breezy, sometimes biting but 
largely admiring and affectionate por- 
trait of the Secretary of State in action 
to be published August 23 by Little, 
Brown. Its authors are CBS Correspon- 
dents Marvin and Bernard Kalb, and 
their aim is not history or biography, 
but careful journalism with final judg- 
ments held to a minimum. Marvin, 44, 
and Bernard, 52, have followed Kissin- 
ger around the world for CBS and have 
had access to a wide range of sources, in- 
cluding Kissinger himself, though the 
Secretary had no part in the book’s writ- 
ing or editing. Their account of Kissin- 
ger ranges across his full career in the 
Nixon Administration, but the freshest 
and most controversial of their chapters 
deals with Kissinger’s handling of the 
1973 war in the Middle East. It is a vi- 
vid picture of the Secretary of State at 
work under fire, juggling policies and 
priorities. 

The Kalb brothers assert that “on 
Sept. 22 [Egyptian President Anwar] Sa- 
dat informed [Soviet Party Chief Leo- 
nid] Brezhnev that the war would begin 
on Oct. 6. As far as one can tell, the Rus- 
sian leader raised no objections.” Al- 
though “there was a steady flow of in- 
telligence indicating plans for an 


imminent Egyptian-Syrian attack, the 
political leaders of Israel and the Unit- 
ed States, incredibly, failed to recognize 
it.” On Oct. 5, Kissinger was at the Wal- 
dorf Towers in New York City for the 
General Assembly session. He did not 
receive a report from Ray Cline, then 
head of the State Department's Bureau 
of Intelligence and Research, conclud- 
ing that the war would start the follow- 
ing day or even sooner because “no one 
wanted to take the responsibility for dis- 
turbing the Secretary in New York on 
a Friday evening after hours.” 

At 6 the next morning, Kissinger 
was awakened by news from U.S. Am- 
bassador to Israel Kenneth Keating that 
war was imminent. Kissinger called the 
President and on Nixon’s instructions 
telephoned the Israeli and Egyptian 
Foreign Ministers, urging “restraint.” 
With Israel's Abba Eban, he added the 
extra warning: “Don’t pre-empt.” 

First Blows. Kissinger remained 
dubious that the Arabs were going to at- 
tack, and at 7 a.m. he warned the Is- 
raeli chargé d'affaires in Washington: 
“Don’t ever start the war. Don’t ever 
pre-empt. If you fire the first shot, you 
won't have presidential support. You'll 
be alone, all alone. We wouldn't be able 
to help you. Don’t pre-empt.” 

As a double check, Kissinger in- 
structed Keating to repeat his warning 
against initiating action to Premier Gol- 
da Meir. The Kalbs say that Keating re- 
portedly told Mrs. Meir: “If Israel re- 
frained from a _ pre-emptive strike, 
allowing the Arabs to provide irrefutable 
proof that they were the aggressors, then 
America would feel morally obliged to 
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help.” The Kalbs add: “No translation 
was needed that if Israel struck first, 
then the U.S. would feel no moral ob- 
ligation to help. Israel would be alone.” 
Mrs. Meir reversed 25 years of Israeli 
strategy and accepted the first blows. 

Say the Kalbs: “Despite initial Arab 
successes in the first two days of the war, 
Kissinger retained his earlier confidence 
that Israel, even if attacked first, would 
quickly throw back her enemies. He ex- 
pected a quick Israeli victory—in three 
or four days at the most.” 

On Sunday evening, Oct. 7, Kissin- 
ger met Israeli Ambassador Simcha 
Dinitz and told him that Israel’s deci- 
sion not to pre-empt was “the right de- 
cision.” Yes, replied Dinitz, but “that 
decision bestows a special responsibility 
on America not to leave us alone, as far 
as equipment is concerned.” 

Although Kissinger promised to 
help, the Kalbs say, he did not want to 
offend the Arabs or the Russians, and 
he spent the rest of the week in a some- 
times delicate, often brutal balancing act 
in Washington while the fighting pro- 
ceeded. Kissinger is depicted as con- 
stantly goading Defense Secretary 
James Schlesinger and the Pentagon to 
arrange to send supplies to Israel and 
implying to Dinitz that he was fighting 
Israel’s battles in the U.S. bureaucracy. 

With Soviet Ambassador Anatoly 
Dobrynin, say the Kalbs, Kissinger took 


a different though not necessarily incon- 
sistent line. “Citing the demands from 
Capitol Hill for quick American aid to 
Israel and a reappraisal of the Admin- 
istration policy of détente with Russia, 
he told the Russian envoy that he was 
holding back a rush of pro-Israeli ac- 
tions. He appealed for Soviet coopera- 
tion in restraining the advancing Arab 
armies and in fostering a cease-fire in 
the Middle East.” 

But the warning had no effect, and 
on Tuesday, Oct. 9, Kissinger received 
intelligence reports of “an increase in 
the number of Soviet supply ships steam- 
ing toward Syrian and Egyptian ports.” 

Canceled. The next morning, Oct. 
10, “American and Israeli intelligence 
picked up the first clear signals of a So- 
viet airlift into Damascus and Cairo.” 
Kissinger and Dinitz discussed the sit- 
uation, and Dinitz again pressed for sup- 
plies. Kissinger promised rapid results. 
“He called Schlesinger,” say the Kalbs, 
“and asked him to organize civilian 
charters to carry American military aid 
to Israel as quickly as possible. The De- 
fense Secretary showed little enthusiasm 
for the idea, but he offered no opposi- 
tion. Kissinger wasn’t sure at that point 
if Schlesinger intended to help.” 

That day a noon appointment for 
Schlesinger and Dinitz to discuss sup- 
plies for Israel was canceled, say the 
Kalbs, because Deputy Defense Secre- 


Schlesinger and the Resupply Crisis 


Defense Secretary James Schlesinger 
was asked by TiME Diplomatic Editor 
Jerrold L. Schecter to recount the De- 
partment of Defense's role in the deci- 
sions to ship U.S. arms to Israel during 
the Yom Kippur War. The Defense Sec- 
retary’s version of that critical week's de- 
cisive events: 


There were two premises to our ini- 
tial policy: that Israel would quickly de- 
feat its foes, and that the US. should 
maintain a low profile and avoid visible 
involvement. While from the outset it 
was agreed that we would supply mu- 
nitions and major equipment replace- 
ments to Israel, it was specifically di- 
rected that the Military Airlift Com- 
mand (MAC) would not deliver supplies. 

Within a few days it became appar- 
ent that the Israelis could not win quick- 
ly and were having difficulties charter- 
ing commercial cargo planes for the 
resupply operation. On Wednesday, Oct 
10, the Department of Transportation 
was asked to help the Israelis find air 
charters. On that same day the Russian 
airlift to the Arabs began. On Thursday 
I instructed MAC to make plans for the 
possible use of large military aircraft 
such as the C-5A, because I anticipated 
that there might be a change in national 
policy. The Defense Department also 
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urged immediate representation to the 
Portuguese asking permission to use 
their base on Lajes in the Azores. 

On Friday, in a policy change, I was 
authorized to send military aircraft to 
Lajes, where the supplies our planes 
would carry could be transferred to Is- 
raeli aircraft flying into a civilian air- 
field on another island. Logistically, the 
transshipment would have been a night- 
mare. We still did not have the permis- 
sion of Portugal. That night I was in 
bed when Dr. Kissinger called about 
midnight. He was highly distressed 
about the military developments in the 
Middle East. I got dressed and came to 
the Pentagon immediately. At 2:30 a.m. 
I decided that there was no other al- 
ternative than to use our military airlift 
all the way to Israel, and I obtained the 
approval of the White House. I ordered 
the aircraft launched immediately—a 
calculated risk, since we still did not 
have the approval of Portugal and did 
not get it until Saturday afternoon. | 
think that the performance of our peo- 
ple was magnificent. Were it not for the 
MAC there is some question whether Is- 
rael would have survived. Despite prob- 
lems of logistics and weather, the first 
of our aircraft touched down in Tel Aviv 
Sunday afternoon. 

Your suggestion that the Depart- 


tary William Clements, “a wealthy 
Texas drilling contractor with close ties 
to the oil industry, had apparently per- 
suaded [Schlesinger] that he needed 
more information about U.S. inventories 
before he could provide the Israelis with 
an exact timetable for deliveries.” 

By that afternoon it became appar- 
ent from urgent CIA reports that the Rus- 
sian airlift was becoming massive. Late 
that night Kissinger, through the CIA, 
learned that three Soviet airborne di- 
visions in Eastern Europe had been put 
on alert, and he could only assume that 
they were being readied “for possible de- 
ployment to the Middle East.” Kissinger 
called Dinitz and recommended a 7:45 
a.m. meeting on Thursday, but he did 
not tell Dinitz about the Soviet alert. 

During the night Kissinger, relate 
the Kalbs, “had reached a major de- 
cision: Russia had to be stopped—not 
only to save Israel, but, in his mind, to 
spare the world from the possibility of 
a big-power confrontation. The Soviet 
airlift and alert had changed his at- 
titude about Israel's capacity to win a 
quick victory. Just as he had misjudged 
prewar intelligence, so too had he mis- 
judged the will and capability of the 
Arabs and the duplicity of the Rus- 
sians. He was now determined to open 
a massive airlift of American military 
supplies to Israel. ‘We tried to talk in 
the first week, Kissinger later ex- 


ment of Defense was seen to be drag- 
ging its heels in resupplying Israel is 
wrong; there is a difference between 
dragging your heels and having your 
shoes nailed to the floor by national pol- 
icy. Also wrong is any suggestion that 
the Defense Department was slow in im- 
plementing the charter policy and that 
I was admonished by Kissinger for not 
taking charge of the resupply effort. I 
don’t recall any such thing. It strikes 
me as preposterous. 
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plained. ‘When that didn’t work, we 
said fine, we'll start pouring in equip- 
ment until we create a new reality.’ ” 

The Kalbs say that “Kissinger told 
Dinitz to see Schlesinger about getting 
the equipment. He implied that this time 
Schlesinger would be more accommo- 
dating.” Later on Thursday afternoon, 
they write: “Kissinger argued forcefully 
with Schlesinger about the need to cor- 
rect the military imbalance in the Mid- 
dle East. He again urged his colleague 
to charter 20 American transport planes 
to fly emergency supplies to Israel. 
Schlesinger resisted Kissinger’s appeal. 
The Defense chief argued just as force- 
fully that even a limited American air- 
lift to Israel would so infuriate the Arabs 
that they would impose an oil embargo 
on the United States. The argument was 
resolved only after Kissinger had won 
the President to his point of view. Nix- 
on ordered Schlesinger to charter 20 
transport planes. 

Flabbergasted. “By 9:45 a.m. Fri- 
day, Oct. 12, Dinitz still had heard noth- 
ing about the 20 charters. A half-dozen 
Israeli planes had transported military 
equipment from the United States to Is- 
rael, but that was, as [Dinitz] put it, ‘a 
drop in the bucket.’” When Dinitz 
called Kissinger to complain, the Kalbs 
report, “the Secretary seemed surprised 
and angry. Kissinger immediately called 
Schlesinger and, in the President's 
name, instructed him to arrange for the 
charter of 20 civilian transport planes. 
Schlesinger said the Pentagon had tried 
to hire civilian charters but failed. Most 
[airline] companies, he explained, did 
not want to get involved in the Middle 
East war. In that case, Kissinger 
snapped, get military planes, and get 
them quickly.” Schlesinger disputes ma- 
jor points in this version of events (see 
box previous page). 

“By midafternoon, Dinitz learned 
from Israeli intelligence that the Rus- 
sians had mobilized three airborne divi- 
sions. He called Kissinger, who said the 
CIA had just received the same intelli- 
gence.” Kissinger, report the Kalbs, “did 
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not tell Dinitz that the CIA had received 
that intelligence two days before.” 

Finally, at 6 p.m. Friday night, Din- 
itz, accompanied by Israeli Defense At- 
taché General Mordechai Gur, met with 
Schlesinger and Defense Department of- 
ficials. Schlesinger, according to the 
Kalbs, “explained that ‘political consid- 
erations’ had caused the US. to ‘slow 
down.” The U.S. did not want to destroy 
its ‘position and image in the Arab 
world.’ Charter companies feared Arab 
terrorism or reprisals and therefore re- 
fused to help Israel.” U.S. military trans- 
ports “would be permitted to carry mil- 
itary supplies to the Azores Islands, but 
no further.” From there, Israel would 
have to make other arrangements to get 
the supplies to Tel Aviv. A flabbergasted 
Dinitz replied that if that was the case, 
Israel would not get the supplies “in time 
for this war.” 

By 11 o'clock Friday night, Dinitz 
was back at Kissinger’s office in the 
White House with an ultimatum. “If a 
massive American airlift to Israel does 
not start immediately,” Dinitz empha- 
sized, “then I'll know that the United 
States is reneging on its promises and 
its policy, and we will have to draw very 
serious conclusions from all this.” The 
Kalbs say that Kissinger quickly under- 
stood that the Israelis would soon tell 
the world what was going on in Wash- 
ington and that an upsurge of pro-Is- 
raeli sentiment could have a disastrous 
impact. They quote a “high State De- 
partment source” as saying: “That's all 
{Senator Henry] Jackson needed. If Din- 
itz had gone public with everything he 
knew, it could have toppled the Admin- 
istration.” The Kalbs say: “Kissinger 
promised Dinitz that he would do ‘ev- 
erything in my power’ to overcome ‘bu- 
reaucratic difficulties’ and launch a mas- 
sive American airlift to Israel.” 

After checking with his deputy on 
the National Security Council staff to 
see whether the Pentagon had been 
dragging its feet, Kissinger, according 
to the Kalbs, called Schlesinger and 
“warned that the President would ‘blow 





AMERICAN C-5A CARGO JET DELIVERING MILITARY SUPPLIES AT ISRAELI AIRPORT DURING OCTOBER WAR 
A decision to stop the Russians and pour in equipment to create a new reality. 


his top’ when he learned about the de- 
lays. Accusing Clements, [then Assis- 
tant Secretary Robert C.] Hill and [Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary James H.] Noyes 
by name, Kissinger admonished Schle- 
singer for not ‘taking charge’ of the re- 
supply effort. Schlesinger tried to defend 
his aides and refute the Secretary's 
charges, but Kissinger interrupted him 
with an order to get busy implementing 
the President’s policy. 

“When Kissinger finished talking 
with Schlesinger, he immediately called 
Haig. ‘We must put the fear of God in 
Schlesinger and Clements,’ he was quot- 
ed as saying. ‘They are working against 
presidential orders.’ Kissinger demand- 
ed that the problem of Israeli ‘resupply’ 
be solved ‘urgently.’ ” 

Quick Pickup. Later that Friday 
night, Kissinger met with Nixon fora re- 
view, and the President instructed Al- 
exander Haig, say the Kalbs, to order 
Schlesinger to send ten C-130 planes 
loaded with military supplies to the 
Azores, to fly another 20 C-130s to Is- 
rael, and to facilitate a quick Israeli 
pickup of cargo left in the Azores. 

At 10:30 Saturday morning, Oct. 13, 
at a White House meeting with Kissin- 
ger, Schlesinger, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs Admiral Thomas Moorer, Haig, 
cla Director William Colby and others, 
the President asked why there had been 
a delay in implementing his previous or- 
ders about supplies for Israel. Schlesing- 
er tried to explain his difficulty in char- 
tering civilian transport planes. ‘To hell 
with the charters,’ Nixon exploded, ac- 
cording to one eyewitness. ‘Get the sup- 
plies there with American military 
planes! Forget the Azores! Get moving! 
I want no further delays.’ ” 

After the meeting with the Presi- 
dent, the Kalbs say, “Kissinger began 
to lean very hard on Schlesinger.” Din- 
itz, still skeptical, said that if the trans- 
port planes were not airborne by sun- 
down Saturday, “he would have to 
conclude that the United States, by fail- 
ing to keep its word, had ‘precipitated a 
crisis in Israeli-American relations.’ ” 
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Dinitz was again assured that there 
would be no crisis, and the planes left 
the U.S. at 3:30 p.m. Saturday. Dinitz ca- 
bled Mrs. Meir: “A massive American 
airlift” had begun. Kissinger had won 
what one of his aides later called “the 
battle of 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue.” 

There were other battles ahead. Re- 
invigorated, the Israelis managed to im- 
prove their position in the field, press- 
ing hard against Syria and establishing 
a bridgehead on the west bank of the 
Suez Canal. Meanwhile, the scramble 
for a cease-fire was on. At Brezhnev’s in- 
vitation, Kissinger flew to Moscow, ar- 
riving at 7:30 p.m., Oct. 20. While air- 
borne, he received an unusual signal 
from the White House, giving him what 
amounted to a “power of attorney” to 
sign any agreement in Moscow in his 
name. Kissinger realized later that the 
President was about to fire Archibald 
Cox in the Saturday Night Massacre. 

Brezhnev and Kissinger worked out 
the basis for a cease-fire, which was de- 
clared. But by the time Kissinger was 
back in Washington on Oct. 23, at 3a.m., 
after stopovers in Jerusalem and Lon- 
don,-the Russians were complaining of 
massive Israeli cease-fire violations. 
Kissinger called Dinitz. “What the hell 
is going on here?” he asked the ambas- 
sador, according to the Kalbs. Both sides 
had violated the cease-fire, but the Is- 
raelis were driving hard, having reached 
the outskirts of Suez and surrounded the 
Egyptian Third Corps. Kissinger knew 
that the Soviets could not allow a se- 
rious Egyptian defeat. The Egyptians 
and Soviets were pressing for a joint 
U.S.-Soviet peace-keeping force, a no- 
tion Washington resisted. 

To Deter. On Oct. 24 at 9:25 p.m., 
while still trying to keep the Israelis in 
line, Kissinger received a phone call 
from Dobrynin, relaying the now-fa- 
mous Brezhnev message. It warned that 
if the big powers could not act jointly, 
“we should be faced with the necessity 
urgently to consider the question of tak- 
ing appropriate steps unilaterally.” The 
Kalbs relate that Kissinger called the 
President and told him that the “U.S. 
might have to alert its military forces 
as one way to deter any unilateral So- 
viet move. The President concurred.” 

At Il p.m., Kissinger met at the 
White House with Schlesinger, Colby, 
Haig, Moorer and Brigadier General 
Brent Scowcroft, Kissinger’s deputy on 
the National Security Council staff. Say 
the Kalbs: “There was in their view a 
‘high probability’ of some kind of ‘unilat- 
eral Soviet move.” (This version 
seemed later to have been partly disput- 
ed by Schlesinger, who said that the 
probability of Soviet troops actually be- 
ing on the move “was considered by 
some to be low.”) At 11:30 p.m. Schle- 
singer ordered the first stage of the alert. 
Before leaving the White House, Kissin- 
ger called then British Ambassador 
Lord Cromer, who reportedly responded 
snippily: “Why tell us, Henry? Tell your 
friends—the Russians.” 
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The country reacted with shock to 
the alert. The inevitable suspicion was 
that the alert, or at least its extent, was 
caused by a political desire to divert at- 
tention from Watergate. The Kalbs re- 
port that Kissinger later admitted, pri- 
vately, that the alert had perhaps been 
on a larger scale than necessary. At any 
rate, as he and the Kalbs see it, the alert 
gave the Russians a clear signal of U.S. 
determination not to allow unilateral in- 
tervention in the Middle East and made 
possible a U.N. resolution for a peace- 
keeping force excluding the two super- 
powers. It was an illustration of Kissin- 
ger’s belief that, in dealing with the 
Soviets, “we need a combination of ex- 
treme toughness, when we are chal- 
lenged,” with enough flexibility “to give 
them the option of going to a more re- 
sponsible course” without losing face. 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Israeli Exit 


Waiting until President Nixon's de- 
parture, Israeli jets last week swarmed 
over southern Lebanon to avenge an ear- 
lier terrorist attack on a border kibbutz 
in which three women died. In three days 
of air raids on Palestinian refugee camps 
and fedayeen bases, 30 people were re- 
ported killed and 122 wounded. On their 
way to Lebanon, ironically, the planes 
could be heard from Golan Heights po- 
sitions that Israeli ground forces were 
abandoning under the terms of Henry 
Kissinger’s cease-fire. TIME Correspon- 
dent Marlin Levin watched the withdraw- 
al and sent this report: 


The Israeli fort on Tel Shams com- 
mands a broad valley that runs eastward 
toward Damascus. From the hills, when 
the morning haze lifts, strong glasses 
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bring the capital into view. In the past, 
Israeli cannon around Tel Shams had 
shattered Damascus windowpanes. But 
now, turning their backs on Syria, the 
last Israeli troops were ready to head 
west out of the territory they had seized 
in October's costly counteroffensive. 

On top of Tel Shams an Israeli ser- 
geant had trouble getting the flag down 
off the pole. Under the gaze of North- 
ern Command General Raphael (“Ra- 
ful”) Eitan he shimmied up to the top 
of the mast while the armor, paratroop 
and infantry formation stood at atten- 
tion, fixed the tangled halyard, and then, 
to the roll of a drum, brought down 
the Star of David. Murmured an Is- 
raeli liaison officer, “Seems we can put 
up flags faster than we can take them 
down.” During the brief withdrawal cer- 
emony, Eitan addressed the men. “This 
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ISRAELI COLONEL YAIR & DRIVER ON A RIDGE OF TEL SHAMS BEFORE THE WITHDRAWAL 


hill is a symbol both for us and for the 
Syrians. At this place, the closest we 
reached to Damascus, we overcame the 
enemy. We have no illusions, but we 
hope that by handing it over we bring 
peace closer. We leave here with pride. 
If there is need, we will return.” With 
that a parade of armored personnel car- 
riers, Jeeps and Centurion tanks head- 
ed down the hill, leaving behind only 
smashed bunkers, broken cartridge box- 
es and garbage. The last tank to leave 
was numbered 141. In October it had 
been the first to reach the summit of 
the hill. 

On a ridge by themselves sat two sol- 
diers, Lieut. Colonel Yair and his driv- 
er. “He took this place back in Oc- 
tober,” a soldier explained of the colonel. 
“He can’t get used to leaving. Too many 
of his men fell here.” Yair himself re- 
called that it had taken three days and 
nights to gain the hill. “A lot of blood 
was spilled here. But if we have to 
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give it back, we have to give it back.” 
He remained seated, staring out over 
the bleak landscape. 

Down the road, meanwhile, the 
U.N. troops were folding up tents in 
which Israeli and Syrian officers had 
worked out the details of the cease-fire 
and disengagement. “They didn’t play 
Ping Pong here, no sir,” an Irish col- 
onel said, indicating inside the largest 
tent a Ping Pong table used by U.N. of- 
ficers as a conference board. “They 
didn’t even talk to each other.” In- 
stead, a Syrian officer would stand at 
the entrance at one end of the tent 
and an Israeli officer would stand at 
the entrance at the other end. A U.N. 
officer would walk the 75 feet—back 
and forth—carrying messages between 
them. 

Sticks of Flame. Between the tents 
and Khaneh Arneba, the next encamp- 
ment eight miles away, fires started by 
detonated mines and exploding demo- 
lition charges were eating up miles of 
brown, sun-withered grain and turning 
telephone poles into sticks of flame. A 
column of Israeli tanks rolled by, flags 
flying. The crews waved perfunctorily, 
unlike the withdrawal from the Suez, 
where the soldiers had smiled, sung and 
even danced as they left. In Egypt, more- 
over, nobody spoke of having to return. 

In Quneitra, Israeli engineers using 
acetylene torches were taking down Syr- 
ian-installed electric poles and carting 
them away. Except for a few buildings 
in the center of town, the church and 
three mosques, nearly everything else 
had been flattened in the fighting or gut- 
ted by the withdrawing Israelis. When 
Syrians return to take control of the 70- 
year-old provincial capital of the Golan 
this week, they will find no more than a 
pile of rubble and refuse. 


ITALY 
The Not-So Dolce Vita 


The exquisite 16th century Villa Ma- 
dama, overlooking Rome from atop the 
bluff of Monte Mario, is normally an 
Italian government guest house for vis- 
iting heads of state. Originally, the for- 
mal gardens, fountains and frescoed 
ceilings of the villa, designed by Rapha- 
el for Pope Clement VII, provided the 
setting in which the Medici Pope whee- 
dled, wheeled and dealed, Last week, 
that atmosphere temporarily returned 
Caught in a political crisis and under or- 
ders from President Giovanni Leone to 
resolve it rather than resign, represen- 
tatives of the parties in Premier Mari- 
ano Rumor'’s ruling center-left coalition 
gathered in the Villa Madama’s splen- 
did isolation for a two-day summit. Med- 
icis and Borgias would have enjoyed the 
infighting and cross-dealing. 

Compared with government crises 
in the past, the 19 summit participants 
labored with uncommon zeal. Outside, 
chauffeurs of the 19 Alfa 2000s and Fiat 
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130s lined up along the villa’s graveled 
drive, huddled over radios listening to 
the Italy-Argentina World Cup football 
match. Inside, like so many American 
officials unhappily missing a World Se- 
ries, the political leaders gathered round 
a brocade-covered table in the Giulio 
Romano Room, so named for the artist 
who painted its frescoes. They did not 
even break for dinner—an uncommon 
sacrifice for Italian politicians—but had 
it boxed in by Rosati’s, a popular Rome 
café. 

Involved in the talks were the four 
parties that have participated in Ru- 
mor’s most recent coalitions: the Chris- 
tian Democrats, whose internal factions 
range from right to left; the Socialists 
from the left; the centrist Social Dem- 
ocrats; and the small, slightly leftist Re- 
publicans, who dropped out of the co- 





RUMOR AT VILLA MADAMA MEETING 
A little like the Borgias. 


alition last March as a protest over its 
fiscal irresponsibility. 

Their discussions centered on Ita- 
ly’s heavy spending, reckless living and 
dependence on higher-priced Arab oil 
(TIME, June 24). The nation’s 17% an- 
nual inflation rate and $10.5 billion for- 
eign debt are so serious that only the 
use of Italy’s gold reserves as loan col- 
lateral has shored up the country’s cred- 
it rating. The situation called for emer- 
gency action, but at the outset last week 
the Christian Democrats and Socialists, 
the dominant partners, still could not re- 
solve the impasse that had brought the 
coalition to the edge of collapse. They 
differed bitterly on the single issue of a 
national credit squeeze. Christian Dem- 
ocrats wanted to keep credit tight to 
stem inflation. The Socialists demanded 
that it be eased to avoid unemployment 
and help small businessmen 





The group gradually reached agree- 
ment, mostly on Socialist terms. Over 
the next nine months, credit should ex- 
pand by $35 billion, with small and me- 
dium businesses that are engaged in 
export given preference. Meanwhile, al- 
most $5 billion in new taxes and charg- 
es is likely to be levied, including high- 
er transportation and utility rates, stiffer 
taxes on fancy foods and other consum- 
er goods, an auto-license surtax and a 
possible 100% increase in the $20 na- 
tional tax on television sets. 

Socialist Gains. Finding political 
accommodation that would lead to re- 
forming the coalition was more difficult 
because of recently shifting power bal- 
ances. Scarcely hours before the Villa 
Madama summit, results were an- 
nounced from regional elections on the 
island of Sardinia, 125 miles out in the 
Mediterranean. Socialists and 
Communists had been expect- 
ed to win handsomely and they 
did, thus continuing a national 
voting trend to the left that be- 
came obvious last month in a 
referendum over retaining It- 
aly’s divorce law. On Sardinia 
the two leftist parties drew 
abreast of the Christian Dem- 
ocrats for the first time since 
World War II, with each side 
winning about 38% of the is- 
land vote for local offices. Al- 
though Sardinia was not men- 
tioned by name around the 
brocaded table, the returns en- 
couraged Socialist Party Secre- 
tary Francesco de Martino to 
demand “a different relation- 
ship with the constitutional op- 
position, and the Communist 
Party in particular.” 

What De Martino in effect 
wanted was a policymaking 
vote for the Communists even 
if their party is not a formal 
partner in the government 
The party now represents 27% 
of the national electorate but 
has never been a member of 
any coalition. “The Socialists 
want their wife in the government and 
their little girl friend in the opposition,” 
sniffed Social Democrat Leader Flavio 
Orlandi. “If they insist on our blessing. 
we're not going to give it.” The Social- 
ists finally relented on that demand, and 
Premier Rumor ultimately obtained 
agreement on a vague statement prom- 
ising increased unofficial consultation 
with the Communists 

Despite the agreement, and prob- 
able parliamentary approval of it this 
week, Italy's troubles were far from over 
For one thing, Christian Democratic 
factions, which have been stung by the 
Sardinian elections, are engaged in un- 
settling feuds among themselves. If the 
bickering goes too far, it could bring 
down Rumor’s coalition. Beyond that, 
Rumor and his reconstituted govern- 
ment still have to face popular reaction 
to an unpopular list of stiff new taxes. 


KEYSTONE 
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FRANCE 
L’Affaire Daniélou 


Paris has been called Ja ville mére 
du scandale—the mother city of scan- 
dal. Few scandals seemed better spiced 
for its Gallic taste than the one that has 
become known as “the Daniélou affair.” 
Its central figure, Jean Cardinal Dan- 
iélou, was an internationally famous Je- 
suit theologian, a prince of the Roman 
Catholic Church, a personal friend of 
Pope Paul VI, and an honored “immor- 
tal” of the French Academy. After he 
died of an aneurysm one afternoon in 
May, supposedly on the street, Dani¢lou, 
69, was lavishly eulogized by the French 
episcopacy, the Jesuit Superior General 
and the Vatican. 

Then rumors began appearing that 
Daniélou had died in the apartment of 
a young blonde married woman named 
Santoni, who reportedly works in a cab- 
aret. The rumors proved to be true. It 
also turned out that the French Cath- 
olic heirarchy and French Jesuit head- 
quarters had tried to hush up the cir- 
cumstances surrounding Daniélou’s 
death, claiming he had died outside the 
house of “friends.” The satirical anti- 
clerical weekly Le Canard Enchainé ex- 
posed the event in a story full of damn- 
ing innuendoes. Two weeks ago, Le 
Monde, France's most prestigious news- 
paper, confirmed that Daniélou had in- 
deed died in Mme. Santoni’s flat. 

But Figaro, La Croix and other de- 
fenders of Daniélou sharply challenged 
Canard’s suggestion that Danié¢lou had 
died in flagrante delicto. The French 
episcopacy denounced the “grave insin- 
uations” concerning the cardinal’s 
death, insisting that “his apostolate ex- 
tended to the most diverse realms, often 
to the most disreputable and downtrod- 
den persons both inside and outside the 
church.” 

Unusual Circles. Old colleagues 
agreed that Daniélou had long been a 
clerical bohemian who traveled in un- 
usual circles. Even after he turned theo- 
logically conservative a few years before 
becoming a cardinal in 1969, he re- 
mained a political and social progres- 
sive, and something of a chaplain to the 
demimonde. The cardinal was “pro- 
foundly compassionate,” explained Fel- 
low Jesuit Xavier Tilliette. If he also 
“ran risks to the point of imprudence,” 
he was only following “the example of 
the Divine Master, [who] ate and drank 
as a friend of publicans and sinners.” 

So far, the woman Danielou visited 
has remained as mysterious as the cir- 
cumstances of his death. Her first name 
is unknown, though Canard calls her 
Mimi. Only the gossipmongering scan- 
dal sheet Le Meilleur claimed to have 
talked with Mme. Santoni, who insisted 
that the cardinal’s visit was entirely pla- 
tonic. “He was fully dressed,” she re- 
portedly told the paper. “[He] collapsed 
after climbing the four stories to my 
flat.” She seemed unimpressed by all the 
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JEAN CARDINAL DANIELOU 
A clerical bohemian. 






furor: “Too much fuss is being made 
about this quite unimportant affair.” 

Conservative French Catholics, who 
believe that Daniélou has been slan- 
dered because of his staunch support of 
the papacy and priestly celibacy, do not 
agree. They have demanded that the 
French bishops and the Interior Min- 
istry uncover the full truth about the car- 
dinal’s ill-timed demise. 


CHINA 
The Poster Battle 


“Respected and honorable Chairman 
Mao: How are you? We have come to Pe- 
king to inform you of the way the anti- 
Lin and anti-Confucius campaign is 
going on in our province.” 


So began an open letter to Mao Tse- 
tung, plastered last week to a wall in 
downtown Peking by a number of work- 
ers who had journeyed from Hunan 
province. The letter complained of foot 
dragging in the five-month-old cam- 
paign to promote revolutionary fervor 
whose symbolic targets are 1) the an- 
cient philosopher Confucius and 2) De- 
fense Minister Lin Piao, who allegedly 
died in a mysterious plane crash in Sep- 
tember 1971. The open letter and other 
hand-printed posters appearing on walls 
throughout the country are the latest in- 
dications of an intensified drive against 
moderate Chinese officials. 

The Hunan workers accused “cer- 
tain leaders” in their province of “sup- 
pressing and dividing” the citizens. 
Without giving details, they alluded to 
clashes in which four were killed, many 
wounded and scores arrested. One post- 
er named Hua Kuo-feng, the Commu- 
nist Party boss of Hunan and a mem- 
ber of China’s Politburo, as the culprit. 
Seldom in the current campaign have 
wall posters dared to attack top-level of- 
ficials by name. Only a few hours after 


that poster went up, it was ripped down. 
This sequence of events has led veteran 
China watchers to conclude that the rad- 
icals still have powerful opposition from 
the moderates. 

There has been other evidence that 
the radical-moderate feud has heated 
up. Over the past two weeks, posters 
have appeared on walls within view of 
the municipal office building accusing 
“Official XX” of “keeping the lid” on 
the anti-Confucius campaign. The tar- 
get is believed to be Peking’s top offi- 
cial, Wu Teh, a moderate and a sup- 
porter of Premier Chou’ En-lai. 
However, the moderates struck back 
with posters defending “Official XX.” 
They denounced the authors of the ear- 
lier posters as “bad elements” who “in- 
dulge in fabrication, lies and calumny.” 

Veiled Criticism. If Wu Teh is top- 
pled, the radicals will have scored an im- 
portant victory against the moderates 
and—by implication—against Chou 
himself. The Premier's increasing ab- 
sence from public events seems to in- 
dicate that he is trying to stay out of the 
line of fire. 

Observers believe that the veiled 
criticism of Wu Teh is especially sig- 
nificant because the first major casualty 
of the Cultural Revolution of 1966-69 
was Peng Chen, who was then the may- 
or of Peking. Nonetheless, few experts 
are prepared to predict that a new full- 
blown Cultural Revolution is in the off- 
ing. It is assumed that Mao, whose ac- 
quiescence would be needed for a new 
ultraradical campaign, does not want 
China’s economic development or for- 
eign policy damaged by the kind of 
bloody disruptions that marked the Cul- 
tural Revolution. 
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POSTER IN PEKING 
Criticizing Lin and Confucius. 
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TV CO-HOST MARTHA MITCHELL PUTS WOODWARD & BERNSTEIN AT EASE 


Shortly after her bike was taken off 
the top of the studio car, a spry Kath- 
arine Hepburn, 64, rode it round the 
Temple, the lawyers’ compound in the 
ancient City of London. On location for 
Love Among the Ruins, a made-for-TV 
movie in which she stars for the first 
time with Laurence Olivier, 67, Hepburn 
shucked her heavy Edwardian costume 
for her between-takes exercise and ac- 
cepted a welcome cuppa char. Katie 
plays a retired actress being sued for 
breach of promise by a young man and 
defended in court by her old beau, Bar- 
rister Olivier, Says Producer Allan 
Davis: “The actress, lawyer and young 
man spend the picture jockeying for po- 
sition, just like in the shooting.” As for 
Hepburn, she seems most concerned 
about keeping fit. 

o 

No longer the lowa teen-ager who 
starred as St. Joan, Jean Seberg, 35, is a 
film director. Now, she and her third 
husband, aspiring Director Dennis Ber- 
ry, 29, live in bourgeois comfort on Paris’ 
Left Bank patronizing young film mak- 
ers and actors. One of them, Jean-Fran- 
cois Ferriol, “feels he is a reincarnation 
of Billy the Kid,” said Jean, who there- 
upon sat down and wrote a two-reeler 
called Ballad for the Kid. The script calls 
for an encounter between Billy, played 
by Ferriol, and a Hollywood star from 
the °30s, played by Jean. “When it is 
shown,” said Director Seberg. “I would 
like to say to the audience, ‘Let me in- 
vite you into a little dream.” ” 

. 

It was 9:25 a.m. A serious Martha 
Mitchell touched up her Directoire coif- 
fure and faced the cameras wearing 
green silk and diamonds. Following her 
successful talkshow debut on Washing- 
ton’s Panorama last April, Martha was 
putting in a week as co-host of New 
York WCBS-TV morning klatsch, The 


SEBERG & BERRY 


Pat Collins Show. Often staying up un- 
til 4 a.m. in her Manhattan apartment 
to do her homework on guests that in- 
cluded David Halberstam, Gloria Stein- 
em and Washington Post Reporters Bob 
Woodward and Carl Bernstein, Martha 
allowed no inhibitions to mar her tech- 
nique. Slipping into her favorite role of 
dumbbelle at King Richard's Court, she 
recounted her fall from favor. Bored at 
Camp David, she had wandered off 
looking for a book, strayed into the Pres- 
ident’s (empty) bedroom, then fell asleep 
on his bed. After that, she said, assum- 
ing the expression of a wounded whale, 
“bad things happened to Martha.” She 
was playful with Woodward. “Come 
on,” she teased, “you voted for Richard 
Nixon in 68, didn’t you?” A ruffled Bob 
admitted it. Bernstein huffily remarked 
that there was such a thing as the se- 
cret ballot, Later, Martha jumped into 
Carl's lap, just to show that there were 
no hard feelings 
= 

“| think it’s good to have quiet and 
prayer and love in your heart. I think 
this hate is just uncalled for.” Pat Nixon 
sounded a little like a Sunday-school 
teacher faced with an unruly pupil. In 
fact, she was ducking a question about 
Moslem customs posed by a reporter: 
“Would you like to pray five times a 
day?” For seven days, while President 
Nixon hammered out agreements with 
Middle East leaders, Pat went out to 
meet the people, gracefully adapting to 
the varied cultures of the region. In Sau- 
di Arabia, where women are seldom 
seen in public, Pat greeted a shopkeep- 
er in Jidda (top), and quipped, “I wish I 
could come here without an escort and 
have some fun.” In Damascus’ Azem 
Palace she met a stone camel (/eft) 

In an Israeli kibbutz (bottom, right), 
she told the schoolchildren it was time 
she learned their language. A Palestin- 








— 


Sea 


ian-style embroidered dress was pre- 
sented to Pat in Jordan (bottom). “I 
would put it on,” she said, “but wearing 
an additional dress would be too warm.” 
However, for a tour of the Umayyad 
Mosque in Damascus, Pat had to don 
the long black robe that women wear 
to enter the Moslem holy places (top, 
right). Once she made a gaffe. With King 
Hussein of Jordan's wife Alia she visited 
the Greco-Roman city of Jerash (/eft), 
where she shopped at an open market. 
On the steps at the ruined Temple of Ar- 
mis, goddess of hunting, Pat said, 
“There must be buried treasures here. 
They should excavate.” Reproved the 
guide politely: “Just the history is trea- 
sure enough for us.” Pat made a quick re- 
covery: “That's what I meant.” 
. 

Math Teacher Angela (“Bay”) Bu- 
chanan, 25, feels just the way about ef- 
fete snobs that her big brother Pat does. 
But the younger sister of President Nix- 
on’s sharp-tongued conservative adviser 
feels the same about Pat’s pals too. “I 
just don’t like politicians and all their 
phoniness,” she said, after a Melbourne 
newspaper had revealed her plans to 
emigrate to Australia. “I’m very disgust- 
ed with the Watergate mess,” she de- 
clared, adding, “Australia’s far enough 
away that people there won't be talking 
about American politics.” Bristling 
when she is introduced around Wash- 
ington as “Pat Buchanan’s sister,” Bay 
longs for anonymity. “I plan to go to 
Sydney and be a little nobody, maybe 
get a little waitress job or something.” 


e 

Tchaikovsky's /8/2 Overture is a 
medley of the sounds of war. Cannons 
roar, bells chime, whistles and trumpets 
pierce the muffled drumbeat. Seeking 
superrealism in his interpretation, At- 
lanta Symphony Conductor Robert 
Shaw installed 16 electronically con- 
trolled explosive devices to simulate 
cannons in the pit. Last week, before a 
crowd of 1,500, he pressed a button on 
the conductor’s stand on cue, and a 
smoky, skull-splitting blast filled the At- 
lanta Memorial Arts Center. That trig- 
gered a smoke-sensitive automatic fire 
alarm. In minutes, 25 eager firemen 
charged into the auditorium, axes and 
hoses at the ready. While a dazed au- 
dience watched helplessly, the firemen 
made for the smoke-filled pit and came 
within a split second of dousing both 
crowd and orchestra. Shaw admitted to 
confusion. “As the smoke cleared and 
firemen in full asbestos regalia appeared, 
it became apparent that what I had mis- 
taken in the din of battle as a prema- 
ture entry of chimes was the smell-all, 
tell-all alarm that did not know its brass 
from the principal bass.” 

oa 


“I work only according to God's di- 
rections,” explained Uganda’s mercurial 
leader General Idi (“Big Daddy”) Amin 
Dada, who has added film making to his 
myriad activities. A transfixed TV audi- 
ence in England last week saw Big 
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“BIG DADDY” AMIN, UGANDA'S LEADER, STARS IN AUTOPORTRAIT 


Daddy explain the necessity of killing 
spies, guerrillas and Israelis, give a de- 
tailed demonstration of military tactics, 
and dress down his Foreign Minister, 
who, notes the commentator dryly, 
turned up dead in the Nile two weeks 
later. To those new to Big Daddy, 
French Director Barbet Schroeder's Au- 
toportrait seemed to be an African ren- 
dering of Titus Andronicus. For three 
weeks last winter, Schroeder and his 
crew tried to capture Big Daddy on film. 
Amin himself planned and supervised 
each day’s shooting, improvising en- 
thusiastically to illustrate his ideas. By 
turns charming and cruel, shrewd and 
funny, Amin credits his popularity to 
his sincerity. “I always speak the truth,” 
he said. Already a hit in Paris, Au- 
toportrait, which opens in two London 
cinemas this week, includes a homey 
note. Posing with seven of his 18 chil- 
dren, the general chortles: “I’m a very 
good marksman.” 
. 

The shade of fiery Eva Perén must 
have winced. Touring Europe on behalf 
of her ailing husband, Argentina’s Pres- 
ident Juan Perén, 78, Isabelita, 44, made 
it clear that she was not trying to usurp 
his role. In Rome, Eva’s successor gave 
a 55-minute speech defining the fem- 
inine ideal with a kicker worthy of Ger- 
trude Stein: “Women have to be and feel 
no more than what they are and no less 
than what they must be.” 

. 


There is something worse than a golf 
or football widow—and that is a box- 
er's wife. Honing the will to win, some 
trainers like to keep their stars sexually 
frustrated. Last week as a presumably 
fighting-mad Heavyweight Jerry Quar- 
ry, 29, weighed in at Madison Square 
Garden for his bout with former World 
Champion Joe Frazier, his wife Charlie 
weighed in with comments on their mar- 
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THE QUARRYS AFTER THE FIGHT 


ried life for NBC’s Today show. “We have 
a two-week curfew,” explained the 
blonde former Miss Indiana. “Gil Clan- 
cy, Jerry’s manager, is in the room right 
next to us, and his ear is glued to the 
wall. If there’s a cough in the middle of 
the night, Gil says, ‘What are you doing 
in there?’ ” Getting Jerry alone has not 
been easy. The Quarrys married in Au- 
gust, just two days before a fight. Since 
then Jerry’s schedule has been so crowd- 
ed that he and Charlie were not able to 
take a honeymoon until last month. 
Alas, Clancy’s faith in chastity as a 
training regimen was not justified. Fra- 
zier kayoed Quarry in the fifth round. 
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Lost Angelenos 


CHINATOWN 
Directed by ROMAN POLANSKI 
Screenplay by ROBERT TOWNE 


Raymond Chandler's detective Phil- 
ip Marlowe once complained that Los 
Angeles had become “a big hard-boiled 
city with no more personality than a pa- 
per cup.” During Marlowe's investiga- 
tions—adventures that were moral tour- 
naments, really—he had watched the 
city change. “Los Angeles was just a big 
dry sunny place with ugly homes and 
no style, but goodhearted and peaceful,” 
Marlowe thought aloud. “I used to like 
this town. A long time ago.” 

It is during that time long ago that 
Chinatown, an exotic and cunning en- 
tertainment, takes place. It is very much 
molded, too, in the Chandler style, in- 
tricately written by Robert Towne and 
directed by Roman Polanski with a sort 
of edgy placidity that breaks into mo- 
ments of sudden violence. Jack Nich- 
olson, sporting a sort of drowsy panache, 
appears as a private investigator named 
J.J. Gittis, hired to tail the Los Angeles 
water commissioner, who is suspected 
by his wife of being unfaithful. But the 
commissioner is soon victim of a highly 
unlikely accident, dead of a fall into a 
reservoir drain, his lungs full of salt wa- 
ter. This plunges Giltis, too, way over 
his head, into a network of personal and 
political degradation. 

Towne’s script makes a nod to an- 
other Los Angeles mystery writer, Ross 
MacDonald, most markedly in its use 
of familial trauma in the plot solution. 
But it is to Chandler that the movie is 
very deeply indebted. No film has ever 
succeeded quite so well as Chinatown in 





NICHOLSON & DUNAWAY IN CHINATOWN 
Sun-kissed and seedy. 
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conveying the ambience of Los Angeles 
before the war—sun-kissed, seedy and 
easy. The city was a central metaphor 
for Chandler, and it is brought alive here 
by Polanski and his collaborators, Pro- 
duction Designer Richard Sylbert and 
Costume Designer Anthea Sylbert. The 
film was photographed by John Alonzo 
in subdued, warm hues that give the ef- 
fect of time and distance without pick- 
ling everything in soft-focus nostalgia. 
Chinatown suggests a metaphorical his- 
tory of Los Angeles. “Six suburbs in 
search of a city,” was the joking descrip- 
tion of L.A. during the "30s, and Gittis’ 
raveling of the mystery suggests how the 
town was brought all together, founded 
on acommon basis of massive land grabs 
and corruption. 

Dead-End Beat. Where the movie 
works less well is in characterization. 
Nicholson’s Gittis is a clever piece of 
acting, funny and winning, but Polan- 
ski and Towne do not give him the 
chance to get into any depth. Gittis is a 
nickel-and-dimer trying to boost himself 
into the big time. He wears sharp, fussy 
suits and throws out a line of bright chat- 
ter. But there are still times when he 
sounds like the dumb cop on the dead- 
end Chinatown beat. All this is fine, but 
it is all there is. Chandler made Philip 
Marlowe into a paladin. For Polanski 
and Towne, Gittis is simply a protag- 
onist who has nothing at stake, a kind 
of genial guide through all the thickets 
of plot. 

Gittis becomes involved with an 
amiable patrician (John Huston), a gen- 
tleman rancher whose face is creased 
with forced jollity, a stranger to scru- 
ple. His daughter (Faye Dunaway), the 
water commissioner's widow, is troubled 
and dangerous, and Gittis falls for her. 
But whether he is really drawn to her 
or only uses her to advance his inves- 
tigation is never made clear. The wid- 
ow’s part is a plum, and Dunaway does 
well with it whenever she relaxes and 
stops pushing, stops acting. A lot of her 
scenes are meant to be played big, how- 
ever, and for these Dunaway unpacks 
her standard characterization ofa carry- 
out Blanche Dubois. The widow should 
have the insulated look that money 
brings, a regal air that is also frightened. 
Dunaway is closer to another character 
Chandler once described in The High 
Window: “From thirty feet away she 
looked like a lot of class. From ten feet 
away she looked like something made 
up to be seen from thirty feet away.” 

Chinatown as a whole shares some- 
thing of Dunaway’s problem. Get too 
close to it and the careful illusion breaks 
down. Polanski and Towne turned out 
a smart and elegant recreation. But the 
script also raises moral questions and po- 


litical implications that are never 
plumbed at greater than paper-cup 
depth. ® Jay Cocks 





ANTONELLI & MOMO IN MALIZIA 


Nastiness, Italian Style 


MALIZIA 
Directed by SALVATORE SAMPERI 
Screenplay by SALVATORE SAMPERI, 
OTTAVIO JEMMA and ALESSANDRO PARENZO 


Malizia is being sold, and in some 
critical quarters accepted, as a jolly little 
sex comedy—something on the order 
of Divorce, Italian Style. Obviously ei- 
ther the power of movie promotion to 
cloud perceptions or the number of peo- 
ple who find sadism funny has been se- 
riously underestimated. But viewers who 
bear the title firmly in mind—it means 
“malice” and is as accurate as they come 
—may derive a creepy sort of pleasure 
from Director Samperi’s adroit study 
in perversity. 

His chosen victim is the maid (Lau- 
ra Antonelli) supplied by an agency to 
keep house for a newly widowed fa- 
ther and his three sons. Her name is An- 
gela and she indeed appears to be heav- 
en-sent—beautiful, omnicompetent and 
a cheerful presence in a gloomy house. 
Dad is soon entertaining honorable 
thoughts of a second marriage while 
his middle son Nino (Alessandro Momo) 
is harboring impure thoughts and, what 
is worse, putting them into action. Ba- 
sically goodhearted and rather innocent, 
Angela mistakes his occasional attempts 
to grab her for youthful high spirits 
and does not repulse them firmly 
enough. They form the basis for black- 
mail in which she is forced to cater hu- 
miliatingly to his voyeuristic whims. In 
true porn-movie style, these proceed up 
the scale from the mild to the wild, 
and since Antonelli is an astonishingly 
lovely creature, her misadventures have 
an inevitable, shall we say, subcultural 
interest? 

On a slightly higher plane, one can- 
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The Car: 

the extremely rare 1930 Ruxton Phaeton, 
with front-wheel drive and 100-hp engine. 
Only about 200 Ruxtons were built. 


The W hiskey: 
that elegant straight-8, Walker’s DeLuxe. 
Smoothly impressive bourbon made from 


choicest grain and aged & years to perfect 
maturity. Its buyers demand the best. 
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dry gin. And that’s how the dry martini was born 
You still enjoy the difference in the Fleischmann martini. 
Because it's still made with the world’s driest gin 


Fleischmann’s. The world's driest gin since 1870. 
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not help admiring Samperi’s creation 
of a claustral atmosphere that makes 
believable both the boy’s fetid sexuality 
and the girl's inability to escape his 
trap without destroying herself and his 
father. That she finally manages to do 
so, by reversing their roles, is also ac- 
complished without suspension of be- 
lief. It even seems rather courageous 
and psychologically acute of her. 
Malizia is overtly comic only in a 
few vignettes of family controversy. But 
people of very special—or very broad 
—tastes may find it intriguing in its 
nasty little way ® Richard Schickel 


No Show 


UPTOWN SATURDAY NIGHT 
Directed by SIDNEY POITIER 
Screenplay by RICHARD WESLEY 


What a wonderful title—raffish, 
with a street-smart tone, and with the 
promise, too, of a gaudy carnival run- 
ning full tilt dusk to dawn. Uptown Sat- 
urday Night could have been, should 
have been, a neon mosaic of high spir- 
its and lowlife 

The first hint that something rath- 
er different is going to be delivered 
here comes at the very opening, when 
Sidney Poitier, serving as both star and 
director, gets off his factory job and 
steps into some dog dirt. Poitier is one 
of the more fastidious of movie stars, 
so perhaps he saw this as his symbolic 
initiation into the realms of folk com- 
edy. He did not, in any case, summon 
a double for the scene, but carried 
straight through with it himself, spar- 
ing no sacrifice to get into a little funk 
Soon after that, he falls in with a cab- 
driver buddy (Bill Cosby) who suggests 
that they party it up that night at a gilt- 
edged fancy house. Now Poitier is ba- 
sically a nice family man, but his va- 
cation is coming up and he could use 
a night on the town. The friends ar- 
range to meet at Madam Zenobia’s after 
their wives have gone to bed. They 
show up, eye the girls, but are robbed, 
along with everyone else, when four 
masked men hit the place. The rest of 
the movie deals with the contortive 
lengths Cosby and Poitier go to to re- 
trieve Poitier’s wallet, which contains, 
as it turns out, a winning raffle ticket 

The cast is laden with all sorts of 
luminaries (Harry Belafonte, Calvin 
Lockhart, Richard Pryor, Rosalind 
Cash) and among them there are a cou- 
ple of nice but wide comic turns: Ros- 
coe Lee Browne as an enjoyably ful- 
some and hypocritical politician, and 
Flip Wilson as a preacher who exhorts 
his congregation, “We need more ro- 
mance and less hot pants.” Cosby is 
affably anxious, but Poitier’s idea of 
comic acting is to bulge his eyes out, 
as if doing a Mantan Moreland im- 
pression. It is said of some movies that 
they look like photographed stage plays 
Uptown Saturday Night \ooks like a pho- 
tographed radio show BJ.C 
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Bard Becalmed 


TWELFTH NIGHT and 
ROMEO AND JULIET 
by WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


There is no law that requires the 
American Shakespeare Theater at Strat- 
ford, Conn. to vary its productions be- 
tween the barely adequate and the em- 
inently atrocious. It is just the sloppy 
custom of the place. The sad truth is 
that a merely average revival of a clas- 
sic, whether by Shakespeare or some 
other great playwright, leaves only the 
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MAXWELL AND BIRNEY IN ROMEO AND JULIET 
Puppets might supply more emotion. 


forlorn impression of a weighted bal- 
loon. It takes superior acting, direction 
and a current of passion and imagina- 
tion to raise it gloriously aloft. Stratford 
opened its 20th season with two ground- 
ed balloons, Twelfth Night and Romeo 
and Juliet. 

Twelfth Night fluttered the less fee- 
bly of the two. It is a real plotboiler. 
There are identical twins, separated by 
shipwreck and tossed on an alien shore. 
There are assumed disguises, confusions 
of love and mistaken identities. 

British Director David William em- 
phasizes the languorous melancholy be- 
neath the romantic comedy, the narcis- 
sistic infatuation with the image of 
oneself being in love. This does bring 
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out “the dying fall” aspects of the play. 
However, too many of the pregnant 
pauses give birth to nothing. 

Too often the paradisiacal glamour 
of Illyria, the lovely songs, the immor- 
tal lines, the great bard himself, dissolve 
and leave but the plot behind. Now girl- 
in-boy’s-clothing palls, now which-twin- 
is-which proves yawningly wearisome. 
Many of the jokes are far past saving 
and a good bit of the chop logic word 
play is tedious word work. In Director 
William's conception of the comedy, the 
prankishness and the poetry are di- 
vorced instead of being mated. 

Romeo and Juliet seem to 
have their signals rather than 
their stars crossed. When they 
meet, it seems to be for a quick 
date rather than to share a 
common fate. They seem to be 
unlucky, not doomed. 

Director Michael Kahn 
must bear some sizable respon- 
sibility for this. He has elected 
to fight Shakespeare rather 
than join him. He has set the 
play in 1866, though what af- 
finity the drama has with ei- 
ther the risorgimento or the 
19th century is dim enough to 
be imperceptible. 

This sort of time change al- 
ways has the same effect: it up- 
dates the costumes and jarring- 
ly displaces the Elizabethan 
line. Kahn claims to have 
based his 1866 version on Lui- 
gi Visconti’s film, The Leopard. 
But it lacks any trace of the 
rich textures of the Visconti 
settings. No one could look at 
this tacky Verona for a mo- 
ment and call it “fair.” 

Puppets might supply more 
emotion than these actors do. 
There is only one stridently 
monotonous note in Roberta 
Maxwell’s voice box. Her Ju- 
liet is a fishwife haggling un- 
successfully over a flounder 
rather than a young girl losing 
the world and her dear life for 
love. David Birney’s Romeo is so limp 
and bland that it comes as a wondrous 
surprise that he has either the will or 
strength to climb to Juliet’s balcony. 
Mercutio, that man from whom words 
flow like liquid light, emerges in David 
Rounds’ rendering as little more than a 
stand-up nightclub comic. 

Tampering with Shakespeare, tram- 
pling on Shakespeare can scarcely harm 
adult playgoers who know better. But 
what of the thousands of young students 
who are bused to Stratford each season? 
They are being aesthetically defrauded 
and deluded. Here is a cultural center 
that confirms the worst popular myth 
—that culture is a humorless, tiresome, 
deadly bore. ®T.E.Kalem 
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> si\i\ous? 


= in our most compulsive 
= desire to make new 
: friends we had decided 
to give away a whole 
truckload of MACK THE 
S KNIFE .. . master- 
= piece of Vulcan's art. 
At home in kitchen, 
or on a camping trip, 
self-appointed experts 
have nominated versa- 
tile MACK ‘Knife Of 
The Year." But, alas, 
our generous impulse 
was thwarted by one of 
our superstitious super- 
numeraries who officiously 
insisted that giving 
away a knife is very bad 
luck and in order not to 
kill an incipient friend- 
ship (and to ward off 






















assess a token charge! 
Reluctantly giving in to 
this troglodyte we agreed 
to charge $2 for“MACK,” 
(although he lists for 
$4.95). AND—that isn't 
all. For the same $2 
we'll also send you a 


AND—A $2 GIFT 
CERTIFICATE (good 
for your first catalog 
purchase). If you think 
this is an unusual 
offer you're right. Better 
take advantage of it 
before our accountant 
returns from vacation 
and reads us 
the Riot Act! 


© | can't resist your 
amazing offer. Here is 
my check for $2.50 
($2.00 plus $.50 for postage 
and handling). Rush me 
“MACK,” THE MULTI- 
PURPOSE KNIFE (Slicer, 
Fish Scaler, Beer Can 
Opener, Rabbit Skinner 
From-the-Jar Pickle 
Snatcher, Fish Holder- 
Downer), COLOR-FULL 
CATALOG and $2 GIFT 
CERTIFICATE. 
(Please, allow 4 weeks 
for delivery.) 
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584 Washington St. 
San Francisco, Ca. 94111 
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Joan Miré: Homage to Catalonia 


“I work like a gardener,” said Joan 
Miré some years ago in one of his in- 
frequent interviews. He was alluding to 
his habit of steady work, moving from 
ceramics to painting, from sculpture to 
lithography, as one might turn from 
picking the lettuces to watering the cel- 
ery. Today, in his 82nd year, he con- 
tinues to do so, ensconced in the enor- 
mous white studio his friend and fellow 
Catalan, the architect José Luis Sert, 
built for him on the island of Mallorca 
in 1956. Miré lives near by, among his 
peas, vines and carobs, in a house clut- 
tered by found objects and rustic earth- 
enware. He has been married to the 
same wife, Pilar Juncosa, since 1929; and 
in his manner of life and patterns of 
work (up at 6:30 a.m. to paint, never a 


enced paintings. One striking example 
is the superb Nude with a Mirror—solid 
as a column with those interlocking 
planes of pink flesh, the Khmer eyes, 
the thick hawser of plaited hair, and 
perched on a hassock whose needlepoint 
butterfly sums up Miro’s pleasure in dec- 
orative enumeration. 

With Gris and Picasso, Miro is one 
of the three great modern artists Spain 
has produced. Both Picasso and Gris im- 
mersed themselves in the cosmopolitan 
culture of Paris. They became European 
rather than “Spanish” artists. But, as 
Miroé pointed out in a letter to a friend, 
he remained “an international Catalan.” 
Mir6 without Catalonia would no long- 
er be Miro. 

Once the eye gets used to the quirks 
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ARTIST JOAN MIRO AT WORK IN HIS MALLORCA STUDIO, 1973 
With a sharp, quizzical line like a grasshopper in the dust. 


day without a line) he is the epitome of 
industrious respectability. 

“The more I work, the more I want 
to work,” he says, recalling Picasso—but 
without the fear of death. Miré has al- 
ways been a reclusive figure. The stub- 
by squared-off head above the plain 
business suit could belong to any Bar- 
celona merchant. What has issued from 
that head is a different matter: despite 
many trivial or self-parodying works, 
Miro is the last of the great stylists of 
early modern art, the most poetic and 
formally gifted of all the surrealists. His 
imagination, filled with juicy ironies and 
wry eroticism, has enriched generations 
of younger artists, including Pollock and 
Calder 

Column and Hawser. The present 
retrospective in Paris, of Miré’s work, 
organized by the French Ministry of 
Cultural Affairs at the Grand Palais 
(through Oct. 13), is for all practical pur- 
poses definitive. It contains some 350 
works, including last year’s sculptures 
and beginning with early cubist-influ- 
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and secrecies of his inimitable short- 
hand, it discovers how deeply regional 
an artist he was. His leanest years were 
in Paris in the early ‘20s when, he 
claimed later, he was obliged to live on 
dried figs and use the hallucinations 
caused by hunger to loosen up his im- 
agery. Even then Miré managed to raise 
the money to journey back to his family 
village of Montroig, a community of 
farmers and peasant craftsmen, where 
he spent six months of every year. 

There is a very specific, dense and 
playful sense of nature that only a rural 
childhood can give. The bawdy animism 
of Miro’s early paintings, done with a 
sharp, quizzical line that chirrups like a 
grasshopper in the Catalan dust, is a 
matter of detail and observation: getting 
the nose in and keeping it there. When 
he was working on one of his first great 
paintings, The Farm, a compendium of 
animal, vegetable and human life at 
Montroig, Miré even brought back some 
dried grasses from Catalonia to Paris to 
serve as a model. Ernest Hemingway, 





who bought the painting, later wrote, “It 
has in it all that you feel about Spain 
when you are there and all that you feel 
when you are away and cannot go 
there.” 

The flatness of Mird’s pictures be- 
gins in the formalized Romanesque mu- 
rals he saw as a child in the museums 
and churches round Barcelona. His 
drawing, too, is in Catalan. It stems from 
art nouveau, the civic style of turn-of- 
the-century Barcelona, whose facades 
and courtyards Architect Antoni Gaudi 
(1852-1926) and his disciples encrusted 
with an exuberant riot of decorative line. 
In Gaudi’s hands, art nouveau took on 
a tumid, visceral energy that no other 
European architect could manage. 

It was to this enveloping character 
of metamorphic fantasy that Miro re- 
sponded. A painting like Landscape 
(The Hare) is its reduction: the horizon 
line drawn clean as a wire, yet with an ir- 
rational undular flourish; the absurd and 
soulful hare, like a creature from a com- 
ic strip. Its gaze is fixed on what ap- 
pears to be a rifle ball, ricocheting in a 
spiral from the gun of a disembodied 
hunter. The color, too, is unique—the 
broad planes of earth and sky like a flag, 
interspersed by echoing flecks of red, or- 
ange and yellow on the body of the hare, 
in the spiral and up on the horizon. Only 
Matisse could use color with the terse- 
ness, the steady decorative assurance 
that Miré had achieved by his 35th 
birthday. 

Birth of a World. If there is one 
word for the qualities of Mird’s art, it is 
liberty, the freedom to invent, to asso- 
ciate image and shape at will, to sit eas- 
ily in one’s fantasies. 

No matter how abstract in appear- 
ance Miro’s paintings become, they are 
rarely so in origin. What he would like 
to do is turn the process around: instead 
of nature generating art, “the picture 
should be fecund. It must bring a world 
to birth.” In Mird’s view, it can do so if 
it is animistic enough. 

So when Miro produced his ravish- 
ing color-field paintings of the 1960s, 
like Blue II, the space was not neutral: 
it was the sky, swelling with blue, a his- 
torical and literary blue that has woven 
through modern French culture ever 
since Stéphane Mallarmé’s paean to 
lazur. “In my pictures there are tiny 
forms in vast empty spaces. Empty 
space, empty horizons, empty plains, ev- 
erything that is stripped has always im- 
pressed me.” 

This contrast between precise ob- 
jects, minuscule in size, and the limit- 
less field across which they pullulate is 
central to Miré, and it corresponds to 
the fundamental experience of his vi- 
sion. Even when Miro is at his most ab- 
stract, therefore, one is constantly re- 
minded that his name, in Spanish, 
means “He saw.” ® Robert Hughes 
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Mird’s “Nude with a Mirror,” 
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Expansive color field of “Blue II," 1961 


Surrealist whimsy in “Landscape (The Hare), 1927 











The Women Gain 


With a judicious mixture of courage 
and caution, Secretary Caspar W. Wein- 
berger’s Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare last week stepped into 
the middle of the battle against sex dis- 
crimination, It published a set of pro- 
posals designed to exorcise the substance 
if not the spirit of sexism from almost 
every educational institution in the U.S. 

In 80 pages of regulations, HEW 
spelled out antidiscrimination bans un- 
der the Education Act of 1972. Care- 
fully choosing its way through a mine- 
field of custom, law and sensibilities in 
the sexual realm, HEW mapped the re- 
forms that schools will have to make or 
else risk loss of federal funds and pros- 
ecution. The four main areas of change 


SEX SEGREGATION. Compulsory 
segregation by sex is to be banned in 
both classes and school-funded extra- 
curricular activities. Gone will be such 
hoary educational stand-bys as all-girl 
home-economics classes and all-boy 
shop classes, along with all-boy and all- 
girl phys.-ed or hygiene courses 


ADMISSIONS. Sexual discrimination 
will be prohibited in the recruitment and 
admission of students to the 2,500 or so 
federally aided colleges and universities 
in the U.S. Also barred will be discrim- 
ination that takes the form of separate 
ranking of applicants by sex, sex-biased 
admission tests and consideration of 
whether or not an applicant is married, 
pregnant, or already a parent. Further, 
schools will be expected “to remedy the 
effects of past discrimination.” 


EMPLOYMENT. The proposed rules 
come down hard on discrimination 
against women teachers and other wom- 
en employees. Women who perform the 
same work as men will receive equal pay 
and equal benefits. Since current feder- 
al regulations already deal with these 
problems in higher education, the new 
guidelines will have the heaviest impact 
in elementary and secondary schools 


ATHLETICS. On the playing field and 
in the locker room (TIME, March 11), al- 
ready the scenes of impassioned brou- 
hahas, the new rules are not so strin- 
gent. Though a coed school “may not 
provide varsity sports opportunities ex- 
clusively for male students,” it is “not re- 
quired to provide women access to men’s 
teams.” It can simply abide by the old, 
if not honored, separate-but-equal doc- 
trine. Parity does not have to mean equal 
expenditures either 

Feminist Gloria Steinem was quick 
to take offense at what she called “Jock- 
ocracy.” She saw the failure to guaran- 
tee equal funds for women’s sports as a 
commitment to “equality if it doesn’t 
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An end to the days when women knew their segregated place. 


cost anything.” In Michigan, Jo Jacobs 
of the Committee to Study Sex Discrim- 
ination in Kalamazoo Public Schools 
also found the proposals wanting but 
was “not surprised. Most institutions, in- 
cluding HEW and the NCAA (National 
Collegiate Athletic Association), are 
controlled by males.” Kay Hutchcraft, 
program coordinator of the Association 
for Intercollegiate Athletics for Women, 
offered a rare but cautious cheer for the 
new policy: it will mean “more partic- 
ipation for more women.” 

The sports provisions were not the 
only part of the proposed rules to draw 
fire. The exclusion of certain schools 
from the new regulations also came in 
for criticism. Not only are the service 
academies totally exempt, but in the 
admissions area so are preschools, el- 
ementary and nonvocational secondary 
schools, and public colleges that have 
historically been all-male or all-female 
The greatest disappointment to many 
feminists was the failure of HEW to ban 
sex stereotyping in textbooks and other 
curricular material. The department 
was aware of the problem but claimed 
that “any specific regulatory provision 
would raise grave constitutional ques- 
tions under the First Amendment.” 
That failure to act, said Ann Scott, leg- 
islative vice president at the National 
Organization for Women, is “desperate- 
ly serious. They are still allowing girls 
to be taught that they are inferior.” 

Back at HEW, Weinberger was 
pleased with the proposals. Critics will 
have until Oct. 15 to suggest changes; 
then the revised regulations will be sub- 
mitted to the President for approval 
Weinberger hopes to put the new rules 


into effect early next year. “Our role,” 
says he, “is to be a catalyst, and we 
will use the full panoply of enforcement 
to bring about this change.” But “flex- 
ibility” will be the watchword. “We 
don't want a backlash.” 


The Women Lose 


Is pregnancy one more medical dis- 
ability for which employees should be 
compensated? No, said the Supreme 
Court last week by a vote of 6 to 3. At 
issue was a California law that provides 
payments for private employees who are 
temporarily disabled but excepts those 
with disabilities attributable to normal 
pregnancy. Speaking for the majority, 
Justice Potter Stewart found no evidence 
that California’s treatment of pregnant 
women violated the equal protection 
clause of the 14th Amendment. Con- 
cerned with the costs of increasing dis- 
ability coverage, he wrote: “Nothing re- 
quires the state to create a more 
comprehensive social insurance pro- 
gram than it already has.” 

Justice William Brennan saw just 
such a requirement. In his dissenting 
opinion, he accused California of cre- 
ating “a double standard for disability 
compensation” by excluding “a gender- 
linked disability peculiar to women” 
while conferring full benefits for such 
classic male disabilities as prostatec- 
tomies and circumcision. The economic 
effects of pregnancy, wrote Brennan, 
are “functionally indistinguishable from 
the effects caused by any other dis- 
ability.” By Brennan's standards, Cal- 
ifornia’s compensation law is a clear 
case of sex discrimination 
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ECONOMY & BUSINESS 


AGRICULTURE 


Meat Uproar, Act Il 


While consumers reeled from vio- 
lent run-ups in food prices last year, and 
at one point even organized a nation- 
wide meat boycott, farmers happily har- 
vested record profits. In 1974, the roles 
are being reversed: consumers can at last 
sight some relief from food inflation, and 
the farmers are talking about—and in 
some cases organizing—boycotts to keep 
their incomes from sliding. 

Wholesale prices received by farm- 
ers for some key products have dropped 
sharply since last winter (see chart); be- 
tween February and May, wheat fell 
from $5.52 a bushel to $3.52, and corn 
from $2.76 to $2.45. Food processors and 
retailers have by no means passed the 
full decline along to consumers as yet. 
In fact, retail food prices overall rose 
.9% in May, but meat, poultry and egg 
prices went down. 

Most cheering to consumers—and 
worrisome for farmers—is the conver- 
sion of last year’s meat shortage into a 
glut, as a result of heavy production 
and a continuing reluctance by budget- 
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conscious housewives to buy meat as 
freely as they once did. Prices of live 
hogs have dropped as much as 29% be- 
low a year ago, and cattle on the hoof are 
down 15%. Financially pressed feed-lot 
operators indeed claim that they are be- 
ing forced to sell cattle for slaughter for 
$150 to $200 per animal less than they 
paid to buy and raise the same steers. 
Last week frustrated farmers were 
doing what they could to get prices mov- 
ing up again. Farmers throughout the 
Midwest have been withholding their 
wheat from the market; they accused the 
Agriculture Department of depressing 
prices by issuing harvest forecasts that 
were too high. George Watts, a poultry 
industry spokesman, told the House Ag- 
riculture Committee that unprofitable 
prices had forced a large broiler pro- 
ducer to close its Tennessee plant, de- 
stroy 800,000 fertilized eggs and smoth- 
er 300,000 newborn chicks. About 1,000 
Western cattlemen threatened to with- 
hold beef from market. The tactics were 
reminiscent of those that farmers used 
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to protest President Nixon's second 
price freeze last summer. 

Presidential Economics Adviser 
Kenneth Rush and Agriculture Secre- 
tary Earl Butz huddled with cattlemen, 
meat packers and chain-store operators 
to explore ways to bring down the re- 
tail price of meat and stave off bank- 
ruptcies in the cattle industry. They 
urged the retailers to cut prices further 
to move meat off the shelves and into 
shopping baskets. Retailers indicated 
that they would cooperate, and Butz 
tried some sales promotion of his own. 
Ina deliberately mixed-up metaphorical 
exhortation to consumers, he exclaimed: 
“Now is a whale of a good time to stock 
your home freezers with beef.” 

How Serious? So far, so good for 
the consumer. But while jawboning 
stores to cut prices temporarily, Butz de- 
clared that retail beef prices would have 
to go up again in coming months to 
maintain a strong cattle industry—a 
statement that might make keepers of 
family food budgets wonder how seri- 
ous the Government is about fighting in- 
flation. Washington suited a number of 
actions to Butz’s words. The Govern- 
ment announced that it would step up 
purchase of as much as $100 million 
worth of pork and beef and store it for 
use in school lunch programs. Butz him- 
self threatened to recommend “drastic 
action” against Canada—such as curb- 
ing egg imports—unless that nation 
drops its recent ban on U.S. beef from 
steers fed a growth hormone that is pro- 
hibited there. He also tried to persuade 
Australia and New Zealand to cut back 
beef exports to the U.S. That was not 
enough to please farm belt politicians, 
who pressed for reimposition of the out- 
right controls on meat imports that the 
Administration dropped in 1972. 

With the Government openly aim- 
ing for an eventual reversal of the drop 
in wholesale meat prices, the consumer's 
best hope for lower food bills lies in the 
grain belt, where record winter wheat 
and corn harvests are shaping up. 
Drought, plant disease and heavy rains 
have cut the crops below earlier esti- 
mates, but the Agriculture Department 
still projects the wheat harvest at 1.5 bil- 
lion bushels, or 21% more than in 1973. 

Export demand for wheat should de- 
cline because of big harvests in other na- 
tions, notably Argentina and Australia. 
A wheat carryover to 1975 of up to 500 
million bushels is expected, v. an esti- 
mated 170 million for 1974. Thus the 
US. would seem assured of enough grain 
to feed its own citizens and supply for- 
eign buyers at prices somewhat lower 
than now. That prospect does not please 
farmers in the least: one of the nation’s 
leading agricultural economists, D. Gale 
Johnson of the University of Chicago, 
calculates that net farm income will 
drop 20% this year, to $20 billion. 
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For the Poor: More Hunger 


For middle-class families, food-price 
inflation means discomfort; for the 
American poor, it can mean outright 
hunger. Spending up to 60% of their in- 
come on food, the poor consume the 
most basic of diets and cannot “spend 
down” by substituting cheaper items 
when the cost of their regular diet goes 
up. Worse, the foodstuffs that they eat 
much of, such as rice, flour and dried 
beans, have risen even faster in price 
than meat and butter, which the mid- 
dle class eats more of. The price of dried 
beans, for example, has leaped an as- 
tounding 256% since December 1970, 
while rice has jumped 124%. As a re- 
sult, the nation’s needy are hungrier now 
than they were four years ago, despite 
the billions of dollars poured into fed- 
eral food programs. 

That was the most sobering conclu- 
sion after three days of hearings held 
last week by the Senate Select Commit- 
tee on Nutrition and Human Needs. The 
committee five months ago asked Har- 
vard’s Jean Mayer to assemble a group 
of leading nutritionists and other experts 
to study thoroughly domestic and glob- 
al food problems. Mayer's group of 
roughly 100 reported last week at un- 
usual hearings split into two panels: one 
group of Senators, headed by Committee 
Chairman George McGovern, heard the 
international report; another group, led 
by Democrat Walter Mondale of Min- 
nesota, listened to the domestic report 
In the US., one panel asserted, the 
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Government's food-stamp program to 
feed the needy has failed so badly that 
“no amount of revision can ever enable 
it to solve the problem.” Inadequate as- 
sistance payments and poor administra- 
tion are major troubles. Many poor peo- 
ple do not know that they can get the 
stamps; in fact, only 35.7% of the 37 mil- 
lion Americans eligible for the stamps 
now receive them. Many of the poor who 
do not get them have been reduced to 
buying pet food as a source of protein 
The Mayer group recommended that the 
US. establish a minimum-income floor 
for all families—an idea that McGovern 
failed to sell in the 1972 presidential 
campaign 
a 

The foreign report was even worse 
Population growth, compounded by se- 
rious droughts in Africa and Asia, has 
literally eaten up all the increased food 
output achieved by poor nations over the 
past decade, leaving their citizens as ill 
fed as ever, the experts found. To bridge 
the gap, McGovern recommended that 
the US. set up a $20 billion “Plowshares 
for Peace” program that would build 
stockpiles of food for needy nations to 
draw on. That is another idea that seems 
unlikely to be adopted: Agriculture Sec- 
retary Earl Butz, who will present the 
Nixon Administration’s proposals for 
solving world food problems to an in- 
ternational conference in Rome in No- 
vember, has already turned thumbs 
down 








MERGERS 


Mobilizing Marcor? 


The oil industry might seem to be 
in little need of diversification, given its 
dramatic rise in profits. Even so, the in- 
ternational oil companies, facing the 
certainty of takeovers of their overseas 
wells by many foreign governments, 
have been seeking to hedge their bets. 
Gulf Oil, for example, in the last year 
has tried unsuccessfully to buy the CNA 
insurance business and even the Ring- 
ling Bros.-Barnum & Bailey circus. Last 
week Mobil Oil went it one better by an- 
nouncing plans to make a tender offer 
for 51% of the stock of Marcor Inc., the 
parent company of the Montgomery 
Ward retail chain and Container Corp., 
a packaging giant. 

The combination would be one of 
the biggest in U.S. business history. At 
last week’s prices, buying the necessary 
shares would cost Mobil (which already 
owns 4.5% of Marcor’s stock) at least 
$350 million. Adding Marcor’s $4 bil- 
lion 1973 sales to Mobil’s $11 billion 
would boost Mobil from seventh rank 
in the FORTUNE 500 list to fourth. 

Mobil quickly ran into a barrage of 
objections. Congressional critics noted 
that oil companies have said that their 
high profits (Mobil’s rose 48% in 1973, 
to $849 million) were needed to finance 
oil exploration, production and refinery 
building—not diversification. Federal 
Energy Administrator John C. Sawhill, 
who has defended oil profits as “nec- 
essary” on precisely that ground, com- 
plained that Mobil’s plan “puts me in a 
difficult position.” 

Big Enough. The Department of 
Justice is expected to look into possible 
antitrust violations. In 1969 John Mitch- 
ell, then Attorney General, announced 
that the department “may very well op- 
pose any merger among the top 200 
manufacturing firms or firms of com- 
parable size in other industries.” Since 
Mobil is the seventh largest industrial 
firm by sales and Marcor the fourth big- 
gest general retailer by assets, a merger 
between them would seem to fall square- 
ly within the Mitchell guideline. 

Most important, perhaps, Marcor 
Chairman Leo Schoenhofen reacted 
coolly. In a terse ten-line statement, he 
said: “Marcor’s management is not in a 
position to reach any judgment regard- 
ing the proposal.” Marcor was formed 
in 1968 largely for the purpose of fend- 
ing off takeover bids. The managements 
of Montgomery Ward and Container 
were both fearful of such attempts, so 
they agreed to merge into a company 
big enough to be beyond the reach of 
most takeover types, while keeping the 
managements separate. The arrange- 
ment has worked well: last year, Mar- 
cor’s sales rose 21% and its profits 33%, 
to $96.7 million. 

Mobil, of course, could go ahead 
with a tender offer to Marcor stockhold- 
ers without the consent of Marcor’s 
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managers. A Mobil spokesman noted 
that the company has “had a policy since 
1968 of seeking out diversification op- 
portunities.” Having taken six years to 
select a suitable partner, the odds are 
that Mobil will not give up easily 


oll 
Saudi Holding Action 


As it demonstrated by orchestrating 
the Arab oil embargo, Saudi Arabia is 
the kingpin of world petroleum supply 
and prices. Last week it exercised its 
power once more, this time against the 
eleven other members of the Organiza- 
tion of Petroleum Exporting Countries. 
At a stormy OPEC meeting of govern- 
ment ministers (see pictures, top and 
bottom this page) in Quito, Ecuador, the 
Saudis blocked yet another sizable in- 
crease in oil prices—though they had 
to settle for a tiny one. 

It was essentially a holding action. 
The Saudis have argued that the posted 
price of oil, on which the taxes and roy- 
alties paid by oil companies are based, 
should be cut by $2 or more from its pre- 
sent lofty $11.65 per bbl. They fear that 
sky-high oil prices will create unman- 
ageable trade deficits for their custom- 
ers. The Saudis also hope that by cut- 
ting oil prices they can negotiate a better 
deal on the technology, goods and ser- 
vices that they hope to import from in- 
dustrialized nations, as well as hold back 
the development of alternate sources of 
energy. 

Their views are anathema within 
OPEC. At the Quito meeting, Venezuela, 
Algeria, Libya, Nigeria and Kuwait 
pushed hard for a 63¢ increase in post- 
ed prices to offset the effects of inflation 
on the prices of the goods that they buy 
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from the U.S., Europe and Japan. Ira- 
nian Finance Minister Jamshid Amu- 
zegar, who has accused the Saudis of 
hypocritically calling for price reduc- 
tions while actually raising prices, fa- 
vored a slightly smaller hike, “to show 
the industrialized nations that we are se- 
rious when we say that they must keep 
inflation in check.” Saudi Oil Minister 
Ahmed Zaki Yamani reportedly threat- 
ened to force prices down by dumping 
millions of barrels of cut-price petrole- 
um on the market. In order to keep the 
cartel together, the delegates settled on 
a compromise that will hold posted 
prices steady but raise by 2% the roy- 
alties that they collect on each barrel 
from the companies. That works out to 
a mere 5¢ per bbl., or roughly one-eighth 
cent on a gallon of gasoline. 

How Low? The Saudis went along 
—for now. By the time the wrangling 
over oil prices resumes at an OPEC meet- 
ing scheduled to be held in Vienna on 
Sept. 12, they will be in an even strong- 
er position. Last week Yamani jour- 
neyed to Washington in an attempt to 
persuade the US. to put more pressure 
on Iran to lower its prices, 

More important, the Saudis hope to 
complete negotiations for full ownership 
of the Arabian American Oil Co. Only 
two weeks ago they completed an in- 
terim deal that raised their ownership 
from 25% to 60%—a move with ironic 
consequences in light of their stated de- 
sire to lower prices. Under the compli- 
cated oil pricing system, the four Amer- 
ican oil companies (Exxon, Texaco, 
Standard of California and Mobil) that 
have part-ownership of Aramco will 
have to “buy back” 60% of Aramco’s 
daily output at 93% of the posted price, 
raising the market price of Saudi crude 
by about $1 per bbl. But when the Sau- 
dis take complete control of Aramco, 
they will have to set directly whatever 
price they think suitable—and the world 
is wailing to see how low it will be. 
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Curbing Ex-lm 


For most of its 40 years, the Export- 
Import Bank has enjoyed a quiet, effec- 
tive and even profitable existence. Start- 
ed in 1934 by President Franklin D 
Roosevelt to finance American trade 
with the Soviet Union, which the US. 
had just recognized, the bank was soon 
authorized by Congress to grant credits 
to other countries so that they could buy 
more U.S. goods and services. By using 
its $20 billion lending authority to ex- 
tend credit to countries and companies 
on which commercial banks would not 
take a risk, Ex-Im has helped expand 
US. exports. It facilitated a record $10.5 
billion sales last year and continued as 
a rare moneymaker among federal agen- 
cies. In fiscal 1973 it collected $140 mil- 
lion in interest and paid its 23rd con- 
secutive dividend, of $50 million, to the 
Treasury. Yet now this unobtrusive in- 
stitution has come under hot attack from 
politicians, labor leaders and-others who 
charge that its liberal lending policies 
have unduly rewarded rich nations, 
robbed the U.S. of jobs, and worsened 
domestic inflation. 

Congress must decide by the end of 
this week whether to renew Ex-Im’s 
lending authority, which expires June 
30. There is no doubt that Congress will 
keep Ex-Im alive, but probably with 
new limitations on its autonomy. Last 
week the Senate Banking Committee 
approved an amendment drafted by 
Democrats Henry (“Scoop”) Jackson of 
Washington and Adlai Stevenson III of 
Illinois that would require Ex-Im to give 
Congress 30 days’ advance notice of any 
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proposed credit of $50 million or more; 
Congress could then veto the loan. 
Tougher restrictions could be added on 
the Senate floor. 

Ex-Im Chairman William J. Casey, 
formerly head of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission and Under Secre- 
tary of State, complains that the Jack- 
son-Stevenson restriction would hinder 
the bank’s ability to compete in a fast- 
moving global credit market where time 
is money. The House has yet to draft 
an Ex-Im bill, but opposition to the 
bank's recent policies is even stronger 
there than in the Senate. 

Cheap Credit. Recently, Ex-Im 
granted a $469 million credit package 
to finance an $80 million trade center 
in Moscow and plants to make chem- 
icals, iron-ore pellets and fertilizers, to 
be built with assistance and hardware 
from U.S. companies. By 1978, Ex-Im 
loans to the Soviets could total $1.4 bil- 
lion. Senator Stevenson charges that the 
credits are going to a nation that does 
not really need the help. “Soviet gross 
national product,” he points out, “is sec- 
ond only to our own.” 

Opponents are particularly incensed 
by the low interest rates on Ex-Im 
loans. While U.S. corporations have 
to pay 114% or more interest on bor- 
rowings from commercial banks, the 
Soviets are getting Ex-Im money at 
64%. Iran is paying around 6% on Ex- 
Im loans of $877 million to finance 
such things as oil refineries, airplanes 
and diesel locomotives—even though, 
as Scoop Jackson points out, Iran is 
awash in oil dollars. Casey persuasively 
defends the rates as competitive with 
those charged by export-finance agen- 
cies in Britain, France, Japan, Canada, 
Italy and Germany. If the Soviets 
and Iranians cannot get cheap credit 
from Ex-Im, he says, they will go else- 
where, and U.S. exporters will lose 
their business. 

Labor leaders charge that some Ex- 
Im loans have gone to foreign compa- 


nies that export goods to the U.S., tak- 
ing sales and jobs from domestic firms. 
AFL-CIO Lobbyist Ray Denison says Ex- 
Im has financed a Mexican factory that 
makes automobile springs that are 
shipped to the US. Recently, Ex-Im lent 
$75 million to the Bank of Tokyo to 
finance purchase by Japanese firms of 
260,000 bales of U.S. cotton. Critics fear 
that that loan will worsen American in- 
flation by raising the, price of domestic 
cotton. 

Casey says that such deals are nec- 
essary to stabilize the balance of pay- 
ments and strengthen the dollar abroad. 
In general, the bank has done an ef- 
fective job of promoting U.S. exports; 
but in an era when international eco- 
nomic relations are increasingly fraught 
with political significance, Ex-Im’s lead- 
ers hardly hope to avoid closer congres- 
sional scrutiny of their policies. Restric- 
tions that would weaken the bank’s 
competitiveness, though, could hamper 
America’s trade drive. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Bases for Sale 


Up to 5,000 acres of land, largely 
open. 

Cape Cod beaches within minutes. 

Horse and hiking trails, bowling, 
swimming pools, gymnasium, 9-hole golf 
course, athletic fields .. . 


It sounds like a land huckster’s pitch 
for a vacation-home development—but 
the property touted happens to be Otis 
Air Force base, and the idyllic descrip- 
tion occurs in a slick brochure mailed 
by the state of Massachusetts to 1,500 
corporations round the world. The state 
has been driven to this bit of hard-sell 
real estate promotion by the necessity 
of cushioning the impact of a federal 
economy drive on its citizens. 

Since April 1973 the Pentagon has 
closed 13 U.S. military bases and cur- 
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tailed the use of scores more in an ef- 
fort to save the Treasury $3.5 billion over 
the next decade. Though the bases are 
scattered through 32 states, the econom- 
ic blow has fallen hardest on New Eng- 
land; nearly half of the 74,000 jobs wiped 
out or transferred by the cutbacks were 
located in Massachusetts and Rhode Is- 
land. The closings of the Newport Naval 
Station and Quonset Point Naval Air 
Complex and the exodus of a 30-destroy- 
er fleet have lowered the personal in- 
come of Rhode Island's citizens by $307 
million a year—a loss about equal to the 
economic damage wreaked in Indiana, 
Ohio and Kentucky by this spring's tor- 
nadoes. In addition, Rhode Island Gov- 
ernor Philip Noel complains that the 
state has been saddled with expenses, es- 
pecially for schools, run up to please the 
Navy. 

Now the states are trying to inter- 
est private companies in setting up shop 
on the unused bases. They face serious 
obstacles. Though most of the land is 
choice, some of the bases contain out- 
dated utilities and old buildings that 
would be expensive for a company ei- 
ther to renovate or tear down. Also, the 
military goes on using portions of some 
of the bases for such purposes as stor- 
ing nuclear materials. Hale Champion, 
former chairman of the Massachusetts 
Federal Base Conversion Commission, 
referring hyperbolically to radiation 
from the nuclear stockpiles, asks; “Who 
wants to build a shoe factory that will 
glow in the dark?” 

Anyone trying to convert the bases 
to civilian use must plow through a jun- 
gle of red tape. The Federal Government 
retains ownership of the base land and 
buildings until somebody else takes 
them over, and it reserves the right to de- 
termine the “best use” of them—a de- 
cision in which as many as eight fed- 
eral agencies may get involved. Under 
some circumstances, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will turn over base property 
free for use as parklands or airports. But 
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if a state, local community or private 
company wants to use part of a base for 
industrial purposes, it must buy the land 
and any improvements at a “fair mar- 
ket price,” which is determined after 
an appraisal by the General Services 
Administration. 

Rhode Island nonetheless has per- 
suaded the Electric Boat Division of 
General Dynamics to lease from the 
Navy three seaplane hangars at Quon- 
set Point for the construction of nuclear 
submarine hulls; eventually 2,000 peo- 
ple will be employed there. In addition, 
New England Electric System is nego- 
tiating with state and federal agencies 
to buy the Charlestown Naval Air Sta- 
tion in Rhode Island and build a nu- 
clear power plant there. 

Massachusetts has had less luck ped- 
dling pieces of Otis and four other bases. 
A group of Bostonians has an idea for 
turning the Boston navy yard into a con- 
struction yard for civilian oil tankers, 
and another group dreams of converting 
Otis into a recreation center that would 
be a Disneyland of the North, but so 
far nothing has jelled. Meanwhile, the 
blow that the base closings have dealt 
to local economies must be counted as 
a price of U.S.-Soviet détente. 


SCANDALS 


Franklin’s Low Finance 


The situation of New York’s Frank- 
lin National Bank, until recently the na- 
tion’s 20th largest, has looked dismal 
ever since a gray day in May. Then the 
bank announced that instead of the 
$582,000 profit it had originally report- 
ed for the first quarter, it might have suf- 
fered a loss of as much as $39 million 
because of unauthorized trading in for- 
eign currency by employees (TIME, May 
27). Last week the picture suddenly 
turned $24.6 million worse. The bank re- 
ported losses of a numbing $63.6 mil- 
lion for this year’s first five months: $40 
million in the first quarter, mainly be- 
cause of the currency trading, another 
$19 million of currency losses in April 
and May, and more than $4 million of 
operating losses in those two months. 

Within hours after making the fig- 
ures public, Harold V. Gleason resigned 
as chairman and president, completing 
an almost total wipe-out of Franklin's 
top management. He took the new post 
of executive vice chairman, and was suc- 
ceeded as chief executive by Joseph W. 
Barr, a former Democratic Congress- 
man from Indiana and Secretary of the 
Treasury during the last few weeks 
of Lyndon Johnson’s Administration. 
Frightened depositors continued to 
withdraw their savings. The bank lost 
more than $100 million in deposits last 
week, bringing withdrawals to $930 mil- 
lion, or almost a third of the $3 billion 
deposits that Franklin held when the 
bad news began to break six weeks ago. 

Franklin has borrowed more than 
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$1 billion from the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem since May and if it can continue to 
get such support it may yet pull out of 
its slide. The majority view, though, is 
that Franklin will survive only by merg- 
ing with a larger bank, or perhaps sell- 
ing off several of its operations piece- 
meal to other banks and shrinking back 
to its original base on Long Island. The 
bank’s ultimate fate may well hinge on 
the still incomplete story of what went 
wrong. Franklin and its employees are 
now being investigated by the FBI, the 
Comptroller of the Currency and the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission. 





TED PRICE & COMPANY SYMBOL 


West Virginia's 
Cause Céléebre 


Few people outside West Virginia 
have heard of Diversified Mountaineer 
Corp., and by now a lot of West Vir- 
ginians wish they had never heard of it 
either. After 14 years of garish existence, 
the company has gone bust in the big- 
gest cause célébre of the state’s not- 
exactly-voluminous financial history. Its 
collapse has brought embarrassment or 
worse to citizens from Governor Arch 
Moore to thousands of small investors 
who put their money into high-interest 
but uninsured D.M.C. savings accounts, 
and now have little idea how much they 
can recover. 

It all began in 1960, when a group 
of promoters offered West Virginians up 
to $10 million in stock in a company or- 
ganized for the vague purpose of “en- 
gaging in diversified types of business.” 





Though the promoters never spelled out 
what those businesses might be, they 
somehow sold 1.5 million shares at $2 
each. At first they seemed to have little 
idea what to do with the money. They 
tried some ill-defined ventures that did 
not come off. D.M.C. might have suf- 
fered an early and unmourned demise 
had it not entered the obscure “indus- 
trial savings and loan” business. 

An industrial S and L accepts sav- 
ings and makes loans at rates unregu- 
lated by the Federal Government; by the 
early 1970s, D.M.C. could pay 74% to 
attract savings and collect 15% on con- 
sumer loans, both rates much 
higher than commercial 
banks or conventional S and 
Ls could fix. But the freedom 
from regulation carries a pen- 
alty. The deposits are not in- 
sured by the Government, as 
deposits in banks and regular 
S and Ls are, so if an indus- 
trial S and L squanders the 
money in unwise loans, the 
depositors have no protec- 
tion. Between 1960 and 
1970, D.M.C. opened or 
bought seven industrial S and 
Ls in West Virginia and four 
more in Virginia, Kentucky 
and Tennessee. At its peak 
last year, D.M.C. pulled in 
savings of $52 million and 
made $47 million in loans. 

The 1962 acquisition of 
one West Virginia industrial 
S and L brought D.M.C. the 
services of Ted R. Price. A su- 
perconfident college dropout 
who had acquired a working 
knowledge of banking during 
service with the Army 
Finance Corps, Price, now 
42, swiftly became the com- 
pany’s driving force and, in 
1967, its president. Price im- 
mediately set out to make 
D.M.C. West Virginia's big- 
gest corporation. 

He started an advertising campaign 
that featured hillbilly singers twanging 
the virtues of saving at D.M.C. He also 
diversified the company’s holdings by 
buying the biggest motel in Charleston, 
the state capital city; setting up two in- 
surance companies that wrote policies 
for D.M.C. lending corporations; and or- 
ganizing a brokerage house that dealt 
exclusively in D.M.C. stock. If share- 
holders complained that D.M.C. paid no 
dividends after 1972, Price replied with 
the statesmanlike observation that 
“Sometimes it is necessary to sacrifice 
profitability for growth.” Last year he 
vowed to buy the First National Bank 
of South Charleston (assets: $27 million) 
and in anticipation he had already or- 
dered installation of a bank vault on the 
ground floor of D.M.C.’s new Charleston 
headquarters. 

It was an odd ambition because the 
Charleston banking community had 
consistently shunned Price. One possible 
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reason: though deposits in D.M.C. were 
not insured, its offices were decorated 
with a trademark that bore a striking re- 
semblance to the shield that symbolizes 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. At 
any rate, the Federal Reserve Board re- 
fused to approve the acquisition, and 
D.M.C. was forced to recall a $1.5 mil- 
lion stock offering that it had planned 
to finance the purchase. 

That was only one of D.M.C.’s trou- 
bles. As the Fed’s tight-money policies 
sent interest rates rocketing, the inter- 
est that D.M.C. had to pay on Savings 
leaped from a manageable $2.9 million 
in 1972 to a staggering $4.1 million in 
1973. A change in rules adopted by the 
accounting profession caused D.M.C. to 
reclassify some balance-sheet items that 
it had carried as assets and call them li- 
abilities; adjusting to the new rules 
added $3.3 million toa D.M.C. 1973 loss. 
About $3.9 million in loans that the 
company made in 1973 were later clas- 
sified by an independent auditor as ques- 
tionable. Worse yet, it had loaned $282,- 
000 to Price and another $26,000 to State 
Banking Commissioner George Jordan. 

Zsa Zsa. In January Jordan finally 
ordered the company to shut down in 
West Virginia. A subsequent audit 
showed that it had lost $8.2 million last 
year. Governor Moore is now under fire 
for assuring West Virginians last De- 
cember that all was well. A federal 
grand jury is now investigating. 

Ted Price has emerged relatively un- 
scathed. Just before Jordan ordered his 
business to close, he married Susie Anna 
Pennington, popularly known as “the 
Zsa Zsa Gabor of Charleston.” She had 
been part proprietor of the Candy Club, 
a nightspot that featured life-size por- 
traits of herself and a co-owner clad in 
bikinis. At last report, the newlyweds 
were honeymooning on a yacht off Flor- 
ida, where the sailing is considerably 
smoother than in the rugged mountains 
of West Virginia. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
Top-Secret Optimism 


It was a new—and absurd—low in 
Administration secrecy. The Congres- 
sional Joint Economic Committee 
planned to hold hearings last week on 
the state of the economy. Federal Re- 
serve Chairman Arthur Burns and 
Council of Economic Advisers Chair- 
man Herbert Stein readily agreed to give 
their assessments. But Kenneth Rush, 
Nixon’s new economic coordinator, re- 
fused on grounds of Executive privilege. 
Having to testify, he said, would hinder 
his ability to give “candid and uninhib- 
ited” advice to Nixon in private. So the 
committee postponed the hearings, to 
the disappointment of members who 
had hoped to ask Rush what led the 
President to predict recently a late-1974 
pickup in national production and a 
downturn in inflation. 
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EYECATCHERS 


Lido Green and Growing 


Once a hard-charging guard for the 
College of St. Thomas in St. Paul, Minn., 
Robert D. Lund voices a business phi- 
losophy that is pure Vince Lombardi. 
“The way to win,” he says, “is to get 
out in front and improve your position. 
When you're green you're growing, but 
when you're ripe you're next to rotten.” 
His hard sell seemed appropriate 
enough at General Motors’ Chevrolet di- 
vision, where as general sales manager 
he set a record of 3 million vehicles sold 
in 1971, but somewhat out of place at 
the Cadillac division, which he took over 
as general manager in January 1973. 
The haughty Cadillac traditionally is 
supposed to sell itself. 

Lund nonetheless shook up staid 
Cadillac, and just in time, since the en- 
ergy crisis (which he calls an “energy sit- 
uation”) hammered sales down badly 
early this year. He launched an adver- 
tising campaign in which Cadillac, of 
all cars, boasts of its gas mileage (15.8 
m.p.g. under picture-perfect proving- 
ground conditions). He started a dealer 
sales contest, something unheard of at 
Cadillac in two decades. Prize: a week 
in Hawaii for 211 winners. In February 
he brought out Cadillacs in three new 
spring colors: Lido Green, Pueblo Beige 
and Mandarin Orange. Result: from a 
low of 11,581 in February, Cadillac sales 
climbed to 26,034 in May, a record for 
the month and almost 14% better than 
May 1973. That turnaround in a year 
of sales disaster for big cars makes Lund, 
at 54, a candidate for a job at G.M. head- 
quarters, where retirements will soon 
open some top executive posts. 


Auditing the Auditor 


No profession has suffered a more 
painful drop in public esteem than ac- 
counting; in recent years accountants 
have been regularly criticized for fail- 
ing to expose corporate shenanigans, 
and have been sued for allegedly cer- 
tifying misleading company earnings re- 
ports. Four SEC complaints have been 
filed against Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & 
Co., onetime auditor of such tarnished 
firms as Penn Central and National Stu- 
dent Marketing and a giant of the pro- 
fession (it recorded world- 
wide billings of $370 million 
in 1973). Last week Walter 
E. Hanson, 48, a former rail- 
road accountant and senior 
partner (chief executive) of 
Peat, Marwick since 1965, 
moved to restore confidence 
by volunteering to have his 
company’s procedures audit- 
ed by colleagues from com- 
peting firms. 

Over the next two years 
a “review team” of some 50 
professionals chosen by the 
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GENERAL MANAGER LUND AT CADILLAC PLANT 


fied Public Accountants will visit 20 of 
Peat, Marwick’s 107 U.S. offices and 
study how well employees do their job. 
Hanson has committed Peat, Marwick 
to pay the estimated $350,000 cost of 
the unprecedented study, and pledges 
that when the findings are ready they 
will be made available to the press. 
“There has been so much criticism about 
secrecy in the profession,” he says, “that 
it is time we opened up to the people.” 


Teaching the Teacher 


Japan’s genius for adapting foreign 
techniques is legendary, and the career 
of Tsuneo Inui, 64, illus- 
trates why. Sent to New 
York City by a Tokyo 
bank in the 1950s, Inui 
studied the leasing boom 
then taking off in the U.S., 
and in 1964 paid $40,000 
for advice and guidance 
from United States Leas- 
ing Corp. With that, and 
with loans from American 
banks (Japanese banks 
then saw no future in leas- 
ing), he opened Orient 
Leasing Co. in Japan. The 
dry-witted Inui proved 
such an apt seito (pupil) tessorinut 
that last year Orient be- 
came the biggest leasing company in the 
world, posting profits of $10.4 million. 
compared with $6.7 million earned by 
his old sensei (teacher), U.S.L. 

Inui, a lover of tradition (he plays 
the classical three-string samisen), did 
his utmost to “Japanize” what he had 
learned. In particular, he worked 
through the sprawling sales 
networks of the great Japa- 
nese trading houses to lease 
to manufacturers, shippers 
and retailers, products as var- 
ied as Pepsi bottles, tankers 
and computers. Now Inui is 
trying to repay some of his 
debt of gratitude to U.S.L., of 
which he became a director 
in 1973. Next month Orient 
will open an office in Man- 
hattan to help U.S.L. lease 
products to other Japanese 
firms operating in the USS. 
—for a fee, of course. 
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MODERN LIVING 


A Where-To for Lovers 


Not too long ago, the illicit weekend 
tryst in the country often demanded 
more skill at the front desk than in the 
bedroom. Couples approaching a frown- 
ing innkeeper would go into contortions 
as they twisted school rings around to 
look like wedding bands and shuffled 
their suitcases to hide the fact that the 
initials did not match. But today door- 
men do not wink, porters do not leer, and 
managers in even the starchiest estab- 
lishments could not care less if a couple 
fails to sign in as Mr. and Mrs.—as long 
as they pay the double-room rate. 

Now the tryst even has its own 
where-to literature. A newly published 
(by Collier/Macmillan) Lovers’ Guide to 
America lists inns, hotels and resorts that 
both welcome and appeal to couples. 
Scottish-born Travel Writer lan Keown, 
36, visited some 275 spots across the 
country, and found 137 that were suf- 
ficiently charming and nonchalant to be 
awarded anywhere from one cupid 
(good enough for “a one-night stand”) 
to four cupids (where a couple 
could live “happily ever after’) 
Among Lovers ‘listings: 

For Budget Watchers: The Deer- 
field (Mass.) Inn, where weekenders can 
“nod off in Colonial bliss” in a $10 dou- 
ble room after a day touring one of New 
England's handsomest villages. 

For High Rollers: Florida's 700- 
room Boca Raton Hotel and Club, 
where $400-a-day suites are available for 
the “grand gesture.” 

For Bargain Hunters: The Break- 
ers, Palm Beach's answer to Rome's 
Villa Medici, offers doubles in the off- 
season at $24 a day (winter price: $105). 

For Privacy: Greyfield, a “slightly 
decaying” mansion right out of Tennes- 
see Williams, set amid live oaks and al- 
ligators on Georgia’s Cumberland Is- 
land, reachable only by chartered boat 
or private plane. 

For Kicks: San Francisco’s Miyako 
Hotel, offering Japanese-style sunken 
tubs for two and room-service massage. 

For the Energetic: The C-Lazy-U 
Ranch, 8,000 ft. up in the Rockies in 
Granby, Colo., where guests are provid- 
ed “personal horses” with the $90 room 
rate, 

For the Lazy: The Seacrest Inn on 
the Sea, perched on the rocky coast of 
Kennebunkport, Me., which is “basical- 
ly a place for wave watching.” 

In all, only 25 states made the Lov- 
ers’ list; California led them all with 27 
recommendations, including five four- 
cupid inns and hotels. The guide finds 
the Midwest to be a romantic wasteland, 
however, and Keown has special scorn 
for lowa and Ohio. The only place to 
tryst in these states, he says, is aboard 
an Amtrak sleeping car, “watching the 
scenery, such as it is, roll by.” 
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String 


In swimsuits, as in wit, Shakespeare’s law still rules: brevity is the soul, etc. 
Yesterday it was the bikini. Today it’s the String. 

The String? It started out on the beaches of Rio de Janeiro (see color pages op- 
posite). Brazil’s puritanical military regime had prosecuted a girl from Ipanema 
who went topless, and then permanently prohibited mammary nudity. Undaunt- 
ed, the girls of Rio invented the String—known in Brazil as the Tanga—which is 
derived from an ancient Indian loincloth and consists of two minuscule triangles 
of cloth joined by a cord over either hip. The Tanga is a huge hit with Rio girl 
watchers because it bares a large part of the derri¢re—Brazilian males tend to be 
nddega (buttock) rather than peifo (breast) admirers. The String spread to Italy a 
while ago, and now it is having its first tanga north of the border. 

Early sales figures suggested that the String could become one of the most im- 
portant Brazilian inventions since coffee. Bloomingdale's in Manhattan sold out 
its first order of 150 suits in two weeks. Ralph Paterno, owner of a Madison Av- 
enue boutique who has his Strings made at his factory in Italy, sold 160 in two 
days. “I've had calls from all over for them from men—boy friends and hus- 
bands,” he says. His suits cost from $35 to $40—y. $6 in Rio—and come in a va- 
riety of materials, including cotton and jersey, which Paterno favors “because 
the suit must be close to the body and you need soft fabric for that. Cotton 
doesn't give that close look.” 

Will the American male take to nddega gazing? “No question,” says Pa- 


>. 
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old Canadian woman teaching English in Rio says, “The Tanga reminds us of a 
G string, and what woman hasn't at some time wished she could wear a G 
string?” Says a strung-up Ipanema lovely: “It’s bacana [right-on]. It’s more ba- 
cana than a traditional bikini if you have the right body.” Most of the girls from 
Ipanema have the right bodies. 

For American women, manufacturers are producing several variations on 


peek-through top. Cole of California Executive Jack Healy claims that his firm 
has “engineered the String differently so it will be wearable.” The rear half of 
the unrefined Rio version, Healy says, “keeps creeping toward the center, and 
the wearer has to tug at it all the time.” 


will advertise their assets or expose unlovely flaws. Fashion advisers suggest 
that no woman should be strung after she is 40 years old. Beverly Hills De- 
signer Jim Riva, who spins his own Strings, warns: “It’s something I'd hate to 
see on every woman in the world. It’s got to be for the svelte girl only.” Jac- 
queline Onassis, age 44, who is not noticeably callipygian, sports one but has 
yet to be photographed from astern. In the U.S., the cheeky look has already 
begun to surface at pools and beaches from California to New York. By mid- 
summer, any comely norte-americana miss can be the Girl from Ipanema 
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The Great Exam Rip-Off 


As they have every June for the past 
96 years, high school students in New 
York fearfully awaited a series of tough 
statewide achievement tests that is 
unique in the nation. But last week the 
annual nightmare suddenly turned into 
every schoolboy’s dream. As stories 
spread that copies of stolen answer keys 
were being sold in and around many of 
New York City’s high schools, embar- 
rassed officials were forced to cancel 
nine of the 21 tests, including those for 
English, Hebrew, social studies, biology, 
chemistry, physics and three different 
levels of mathematics. 

It was the biggest cheating scandal 
to touch New York’s Regents exams 
(named for the Board of Regents, the 
state’s educational policymaking body) 
since they were introduced in 1878. The 
theft first came to official attention when 
a Brooklyn student reported that some- 
one had tried to sell her the answers to 
some exams. Brooklyn District Attorney 
Eugene Gold's investigators soon dis- 
covered that “thousands” of hot answer 
keys were being marketed by student 
peddlers. Detectives eventually traced 
the purloined papers to Brooklyn's Sol- 
omon Schechter High School, where the 
seals on answers stored in the princi- 
pal’s office were found to have been tam- 
pered with. The D.A.’s office said that 
the heist had been committed by two 
college boys and two Solomon Schechter 
seniors who, said school officials, were 
among “the brightest students in the 
school.” 

Scot Free. At the very least, they 
knew their Watergate history. The 
youths asked for and got immunity from 
prosecution because the authorities 
wanted to uncover what they thought 
to be a wide answer-stealing conspiracy 
before examination day. The quick 
grant of immunity was apparently made 
in the belief that the four conspirators 
would implicate others. But the youths, 
as it turned out, had pulled off the ca- 
per by themselves. They had jimmied 
the principal’s desk, stolen the key to 
the strongbox, and photostated the an- 
swer sheets. The copies were then sold 
at prices as high as $50 apiece. The two 
Solomon Schechter seniors were ex- 
pelled from school; otherwise, all four 
got away from the great exam robbery 
scot free 


School for Leaders 


An old wisecrack about France's 
prestigious civil service academy, 
L’Ecole Nationale d’Administration, 
has two graduating students bidding 
each other goodbye in the Paris court- 
yard, when one says to the other: “See 
you at the Elysée Palace in 20 years.” 
That is no longer a joke. Having won 
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last month's presidential election, Val- 
éry Giscard d’Estaing, one of the 
E.N.A.’s most brilliant graduates (class 
of "51), has not only taken over the 
Elysée but he also seems to have brought 
half of his old school with him. 

Three top posts in Giscard’s 15- 
member Cabinet are held by fellow 
E.N.A. alumni: Premier Jacques Chirac 
(59), Interior Minister Michel Ponia- 
towski (48) and Finance Minister Jean- 
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pression that the E.N.A 
France.” 

Created by then President Charles 
de Gaulle only 29 years ago, the E.N.A. 
has established itself as a school for na- 
tional leadership without peer in any 
other major Western country. Although 
Giscard is the first graduate to reach the 
presidency, other Enarques (as alumni 
are nicknamed) have played important 
roles in recent governments. Among 
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GISCARD (LEFT) WINDING UP CABINET MEETING WITH FOURCADE, CHIRAC & PONIATOWSKI 


“See you at the Elysée Palace in 20 years.” 


Pierre Fourcade (54). In addition, Gis- 
card’s three key aides are also graduates, 
as is Chirac’s chief adviser, Jacques 
Friedmann (59). The appearance of so 
many men from E.N.A. at the levers of 
real political power has brought unac- 
customed—and mostly unwanted—at- 
tention to the small but supremely in- 
fluential school. Wryly commenting on 
France's apparent change from a repub- 
lic to a tight little technocracy, the sa- 
tirical weekly Le Canard Enchainé limp- 
ly saluted the new government by 
punning “Long live /‘enarchie.” Pierre 
Racine, the E.N.A.’s thoughtful, saga- 
cious director, went so far as to pass the 
word to Giscard to go easy on the old- 
school ties lest he “give people the im- 


them: former Foreign Minister Michel 
Jobert and ex-Finance Minister and 
Common Market Commission Presi- 
dent Frangois-Xavier Ortoli, both class 
of ‘48. Below the Cabinet level, the 
school’s 2,600 graduates hold many of 
the key jobs in the French bureaucracy, 
and their grip on the system is growing 

De Gaulle set up the school mainly 
to bring more professionalism and less 
social privilege to France’s grand corps 
of administrators—until then the pre- 
serve of an elite drawn largely from 
upper-class products of Paris’ celebrated 
Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques 
(“Sciences Po"). Budding bureaucrats, 
De Gaulle felt, should also have a broad- 
er background in legal, economic and 
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EDUCATION 


administrative affairs than they could 
get at Sciences Po. 

Each year some 2,200 freshly grad- 
uated university students and experi- 
enced civil servants compete for 140 
places at the E.N.A. in a three-month- 
long series of written, oral and athletic 
examinations. The hopefuls may be 
asked to speak extemporaneously on 
subjects as varied as, say, peaceful co- 
existence, a particular French law or 
Egyptian art. An applicant’s manner 
counts for as much as his knowledge. 
Examiners once asked a candidate a 
question about the depth of the Danube 
—and were impressed when he replied 
archly: “Under which bridge?” To prove 
that they are not merely bookstack 
grinds, applicants are asked to run 1,000 
meters and swim 50 meters. The really 
well-rounded E.N.A. prospect earns ex- 
tra points by “audacious tests”: flying a 
glider, parachuting into the school court- 
yard, or climbing the Alps. 

Ten Years. Once in, the students 
are paid some $475 a month for the 29- 
month course. The first year they are 
likely to be sent out to a foreign em- 
bassy or a prefect’s office in the prov- 
inces. “It’s learning by doing,” says Di- 
rector Racine. Part of the second year 
is spent in private industry or working 
for a nationalized company. There is 
no formal curriculum, but the students 
are required to write papers on such 
issues as monetary reform or the 1973 
Brandt-Brezhnev accord. They also at- 
tend frequent seminars, conducted by 
top civil servants, diplomats and 
businessmen. 

Graduates are obliged to spend ten 
years working in the civil service. If an 
Enarque decides to quit before his term 
is up, he must pay the government the 
equivalent of two years of his current an- 
nual salary. Few leave—although pri- 
vate firms hunting for prized E.N.A. 
alumni often offer to pay the penalty. 

Now that its graduates have moved 
from big but largely invisible roles in 
the bureaucracy to real political power, 
the school itself is coming under attack. 
Leftists complain, with some justifica- 
tion, that the E.N.A. has fostered the 
same sort of elitism that De Gaulle 
wanted to break down since many of 
the applicants tend to be the bright, am- 
bitious offspring of the well-to-do. Thus 
Jean-Pierre Cot, a leading Socialist, sees 
the school’s success not as a triumph of 
excellence but “of a certain political 
class which has come out of a little, lofty 
fraction of the bourgeoisie.” 

Even some prominent Enarques 
have doubts about the school. Says Jean 
Saint-Geours ('49), head of the state- 
owned Crédit Lyonnais Bank; “It is bad 
for a diversified modern nation like 
France to be governed by people all 
formed in the same mold. E.N.A. grad- 
uates are brilliant, no doubt about it, but 
they've not worked much in factories or 
sold many ties in the street.” Which 
could be useful experience for the truly 
well-rounded student bureaucrat. 
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Death Without Dignity 


For several years now Americans 
have been hearing a somber new slo- 
gan: “Death with dignity.” Meaning: the 
American way of death has become too 
technological, often condemning a pa- 
tient to a lingering and painful end in 
which he is kept artificially alive by a 
maze of tubes and life-support machines. 
To prevent such dehumanizing proce- 
dures, the advocates of death with dig- 
nity recommend that doctors be allowed 
to cease extraordinary lifesaving efforts 
when it is clear that the patient is be- 
yond further help. The living are coun- 
seled to ease the dying person’s final 
agony by keeping him company during 
his last hours. This approach to termi- 
nal illness (TIME Essay, July 16, 1973) 
has won wide support, including the ap- 
proval of Protestant, Roman Catholic 
and Jewish moralists. 

Last week another call for death 
with dignity—one certain to provoke a 
sharp ethical debate—appeared in the 
new issue of the bimonthly journal The 
Humanist. Entitled “A Plea for Bene- 
ficent Euthanasia,” it bears such diverse 
signatures as those of French Biologist 
Jacques Monod, Situation Ethicist Jo- 
seph Fletcher and CORE Founder James 
Farmer. The document recommends 
not only the “passive” euthanasia now 
widely advocated, but “active” euthana- 
sia as well: direct action to speed the 
death of a dying patient—an act that is 
technically murder. (No country has yet 
legalized euthanasia, though in some na- 
tions a compassionate motive has been 
recognized in law as an extenuating cir- 
cumstance in mercy killing.) 

Lethal Drugs. To be sure, only pa- 
tients who freely request either form of 
euthanasia would be so treated (an ex- 
ception: those already suffering brain 
death). The definition of active eutha- 
nasia in the plea is also narrowly spe- 
cific: “The administration of drugs to re- 
lieve suffering until the dosage reaches 
the lethal stage.” 

One of the 40 signers is Catholic 
Theologian Daniel C. Maguire of Mar- 
quette University, author of the recent 
book Death by Choice. In an accompa- 
nying essay, Maguire points out that in 
spite of the widespread notion that Cath- 
olics are totally opposed to active eu- 
thanasia, or what he plainly calls mercy 
killing, he is not the only Catholic theo- 
logian who believes it may be justified 
in some cases. 

Against such swift developments in 
the growing euthanasia campaign, there 
is also the beginning of a countermove- 
ment. In fact, one of the men who first 
spoke out against excessive medical care 
for the dying, Princeton Ethicist Paul 
Ramsey, is now worried because so 
many people have taken up the cause. 
Writing in the current issue of the Has- 
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tings Center Studies, Ramsey argues that 
the idea of death with dignity is now 
being too readily promoted and death it- 
self too easily accepted. To suggest, as 
many proponents of euthanasia are do- 
ing, that death is an occurrence as nat- 
ural as birth smacks of “whistling be- 
fore the darkness descends” and denotes 
a “very feeble philosophy.” It is “soap- 
opera stuff to say that “death can be 
beautiful.” Indeed, says Ramsey, death 
is “the ultimate indignity.” 

Ramsey, a Methodist, cites St. Paul's 
Epistle to the Romans in supporting the 
traditional Christian view that death en- 
tered the world as “the wages of sin” 
—the punishment for Adam’s fall.* Ever 
since, Ramsey insists, death has been 
“the enemy.” Jesus’ death on the cross 
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Punishment for Adam's fall. 


redeemed man for immortality, but did 
nothing to prevent death from being a 
shattering separation of soul and body. 
Christians, argues Ramsey, thus prop- 
erly dread death, and in their care for 
the sick wisely laid the foundations of 
Western medicine. Nowadays, Ramsey 
says, “true humanism” still depends on 
a “dread of death.” Romantically invest- 
ing death with a bogus dignity, he sug- 
gests, may in fact hinder care for the 
dying by establishing a new set of 
illusions. 

Ramsey receives both support and 
strong criticism in the same issue of the 


*Some modern Christian theologians and bibli- 
cal scholars are less literal about the cause of death 
in the world. Any “immortality” of primordial 
man was a divine gift, explain some, not man’s nat- 
ural condition. Another suggestion is that pre-fall 
man would have somehow had to end his “bi- 
ological and historical” existence, but would have 
done it voluntarily and without trauma. 
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Hastings Center Studies from Dr. Leon 
Kass, a physician and molecular biol- 
ogist who works in biomedical ethics. 
Kass takes issue with Ramsey’s view of 
death as an “indignity,” insisting instead 
that “to live is to be mortal.” Jewish, if 
not Christian teaching has generally 
held that view, Kass says; evolutionary 
biology confirms and strengthens it. 

Yet Kass, like Ramsey, is worried 
about euthanasia sloganeering that 
might mask “our prejudices against the 
old and ‘useless’ and, in some cases, our 
simply crass and selfish interests.” Like 
Ramsey, he questions the slogan’s impli- 
cation that “dignity will reign if only we 
can push back officious doctors, ma- 
chinery and hospital administrators.” 
Indeed, reflects Kass, “a death with dig- 
nity may turn out to be something rare 
and uncommon, like a life with dignity.” 


The Perils of Uniting 


The nation's two major Presbyterian 
bodies were separated last week by only 
six blocks—and more than a century of 
history. As in other denominations, 
Northern and Southern Presbyterians 
split on the slavery issue in 1861. Ef- 
forts to heal the rift brought the church- 
es’ two general assemblies to tandem 
meetings in Louisville last week, with a 
joint session for the formal unveiling of 
a plan for reunion. But the encounter 
was still as tentative as the mating dance 
of sand crabs. 

Issues quite apart from race now di- 
vide the two denominations. The North- 
ern church, the 2.8-million-member 
United Presbyterian Church in the 
US.A., is three times the size of the 
Southern denomination, the 900,000- 
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UNITED PRESBYTERIANS’ LAMAR 
Hankering for a merger. 


member Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S. Many Southerners feel that in a 
merger they could be swallowed up by 
the Northerners, who are both less con- 
servative in doctrine and more commit- 
ted to social action. The reunion plan 
reflects this liberalism. At their ordina- 
tion, for example, Southern Presbyterian 
ministers would no longer be required 
to accept the Bible as “the infallible rule 
of faith and practice” but only, as the 
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Northern ministers now do, as “the 
unique and authoritative witness to Je- 
sus Christ.” The plan also calls for a 
“fair” representation of women and a 
15% minimum quota for ethnic minor- 
ities in church administration above the 
local level. 

Northerners have already accepted 
as part of their creed a modern state- 
ment of doctrine known as the Confes- 
sion of 1967. The liberal majority in the 
Southern church is still trying to devel- 
op such a contemporary formulation, 
but fierce opposition from the denom- 
ination’s vocal conservative wing may 
well prevent any new creed from win- 
ning the required support: 75% of the 
church’s presbyteries. Some conserva- 
tives, however, are quitting the battle. 
Last year more than 55,000 of them, 
mostly in the Deep South, established 
their own National Presbyterian 
Church. As many as 200,000 more might 
break away if the plan of reunion goes 
through. 

The Northern church, meantime, 
has suffered its own attrition. Member- 
ship dropped by 100,000 last year. 
Worse, inflation and lagging church re- 
ceipts, coupled with heavy expenses, 
have virtually exhausted the church’s 
once hefty capital reserves. Merging the 
two denominations now, allowed outgo- 





SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIANS’ BOTTOMS 
Troubled about a creed. 


ing United Presbyterian Moderator 
Clinton M. Marsh, would be like “put- 
ting together a crutch and a walking 
stick.” 

By midweek, though, Northerners 
had elected a new moderator known to 
hanker strongly for union: the Rev. Rob- 
ert C. Lamar, 52, a pastor from Alba- 
ny, N.Y., who has co-chaired the Joint 
Committee on Presbyterian Union since 
1969. As for the Southerners, they elect- 
ed Dr. Lawrence W. Bottoms, 66, the 
first black man ever to become mod- 
erator of the once segregated denomi- 
nation. At his investiture, Bottoms got 
one of the week’s few laughs. As his pre- 
decessor put the chain with the tradi- 
tional cross of office over his head, the 
new moderator remarked: “Any time 
any white person puts anything around 
my neck, it makes me nervous.” 


Married. William Fisk Harrah, 62, 
Nevada’s second-ranking casino mogul, 
after Howard Hughes; and Verna 
Frank, 29, lately a Reno real estate 
agent; in Middle Fork Lodge, Idaho. A 
one-man advertisement for another of 
Nevada's major industries, Harrah has 
been divorced five times, Frank once. 

. 

Died. Pamela Britton, 50, comely 
golden-haired actress who made a cred- 
itable maiden voyage as Frank Sinatra's 
girl friend in Anchors Aweigh (1945). 
starred in Broadway's Brigadoon 
(1947), and later adorned TV screens in 
Blondie and My Favorite Martian; of 
cancer; in Arlington Heights, III. 

. 

Died. Alfred Ezra Mirsky, 73, dis- 
tinguished biochemist at New York 
City’s Rockefeller University who in the 
1940s helped spark the infant field of 
molecular biology by devising a tech- 
nique for isolating the genetic material 
chromatin in the cells of animals; of a 
heart attack; in Manhattan 
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Died. Georgy Konstantinovich 
Zhukov, 77, squat, solemn Soviet mar- 
shal dubbed “the Eisenhower of Rus- 
sia”; of a heart attack; in Moscow. Zhu- 
kov fought in World War I as a Czarist 
dragoon, in 1918 suited up as a Red 
Army cavalryman. After weathering 
both the shift to mechanized warfare 
and Stalin’s purges of military profes- 
sionals, Zhukov was Chief of Staff when 
Hitler first trained his guns on the 
U.S.S.R. In 1941 the marshal smashed 
the myth of Nazi invincibility by en- 
gineering the defense of Moscow with a 
flood of Siberian troops, and later won 
the great battles of Stalingrad, Lenin- 
grad and the Dnieper. An icy strategist 
and disciplinarian, he pushed to Berlin. 
Sustaining a million casualties, and re- 
turned to Moscow as Russia’s savior 
Annoyed by Zhukov’s celebrity, Stalin 
downplayed the marshal’s achievements 
and farmed him off to bush-league posts 
in Odessa and the Urals. The day after 
Stalin's death in 1953, Zhukov was made 
Deputy Defense Minister, then rose to 
full Minister and member of the Pre- 
sidium. After a row with Khrushchev, 
he was drummed back into obscurity, 
but resurfaced in the mid-1960s and 
went to his Kremlin-Wall tomb an of- 
ficial hero. 


. 

Died. Jean Wahl, 86, lyrical, charm- 
ingly disorganized French existentialist 
philosopher and Sorbonne professor 
who once flunked a graduate student 
named Jean-Paul Sartre, later intro- 
duced him to Martin Heidegger, and set 
down his own view of philosophy as “a 
search for knowledge . . . that is not nec- 
essarily reducible to intellectual under- 
standing” in a dense opus entitled The 
Philosopher's Way, in Paris 
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The Brilliant Closer 


The weather in Birmingham is al- 
most sure to be unbearably hot. The All- 
Star game that is big-league baseball's 
midsummer breather will not yet have 
taken place. But no matter. Come July 
10, the pro-football season is going to 
start. On that date the new World Foot- 
ball League will make its debut in five 
cities, beginning a five-month season of 
midweek games. That odd, extended 
schedule will not be the league’s only 
novelty. Determined to upstage the 
N.F.L., the W.F.L. will offer everything 
from singular team names (among them 
the Chicago Fire and the Southern Cal- 
ifornia Sun) to sudden death overtime, 
two-point conversions and other rules 
designed to put some added razzle- 
dazzle into the game. 

The arrival of the W.F.L., just elev- 
en months after it was first proposed, 
can be credited to Gary Davidson, a 
handsome lawyer who has made a ca- 
reer out of playing David to the Golli- 
ath establishments of sport. Before or- 
ganizing the W.F.L., he put together the 
American Basketball Association and 
the World Hockey Association. By cre- 
ating 34 new teams in three major sports 
in the past eight years, Davidson has be- 
come an acknowledged master builder 
in a field that includes such lusty fran- 
chise spawners as Football and Tennis 
Tycoon Lamar Hunt. 

Cold Calculation. Unlike Texas 
Millionaire Hunt, Davidson has not had 
a family fortune to back his enterprises. 
What the son of a poor Montana farm- 
er has lacked in money, though, he has 
more than made up in flair, shrewd busi- 
ness sense and sheer moxie. He set the 
tone for his climb to fortune eight years 
ago when he was running a modest law 
office in Southern California. “If people 
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came in my office with money,” David- 
son says, “I took their cases.” 

When a couple of friends who owned 
a basketball team came to him in 1966 
with the idea of starting a new league, 
he quickly dropped his tax cases to barn- 
storm the country looking for prospec- 
tive owners. In the hunt, Davidson cou- 
pled his penchant for cold calculation 
with a latent but awesome talent for 
salesmanship. Davidson, 39, makes an 
impressive appearance with his year- 
round tan and robust physique (he plays 
tennis and basketball at least three times 
a week). His pin-stripe suits, moderate 
Republicanism and background as a 
Beta Theta Pi at U.C.L.A. tend to reas- 
sure businessmen. In the final crunch 
of negotiation, they discover that he is 
a tough bargainer. To use his own fa- 
vorite word, Davidson is a brilliant 
“closer’—a combination of salesman 
and lawyer who knows how to wrap up 
a deal and make it stick. 

He is also audacious. Almost before 
he had completed organization of the 
A.B.A., Davidson turned his attention 
to hockey. Though he had never seen a 
hockey game in his life, he went to work 
rounding up owners for a new twelve- 
team league. When the Miami franchise 
started to buckle, he negotiated a move 
to Philadelphia in less than an hour. In 
Canada he managed to stop a revolt 
among owners angered by his frequently 
abrasive negotiating style. “Gary has a 
great creative imagination,” says an as- 
sociate, “but tact is not his cup of tea.” 
Davidson disagrees. “The Canadian 
owners told me I was acting like Hitler. 
All I said was that if they didn’t like it, 
they could leave the league.” The own- 
ers gave in, and the W.H.A. was on the 
ice just two years after Davidson had 
begun work. 

By the time he decided to challenge 
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the N.F.L., Davidson had devised a 
blueprint for starting new leagues to go 
with his natural gifts as a salesman. The 
plan is largely composed of strategies 
for marketing, promoting and, of course, 
profiting. Davidson analyzed market po- 
tential and player supply, selected prom- 
ising sites and sold franchises to early 
buyers at a reduced rate, increasing the 
price by $100,000 with every sale. 

He picked a Thursday-night slot for 
nationally televised games in order to 
give the W.F.L. visibility. Next, he put 
together the controversial package of 
rules that startled the N.F.L. into speed- 
ing up its own plan for similar changes. 
The established league got another jolt 
when W.F.L. owners began to lure stars 
like Larry Csonka and Calvin Hill with 
fat contracts. Finally, Davidson took to 
the road like a campaigning politician. 
In ten months he covered 200,000 miles, 
making at least a dozen emergency runs 
to shore up weak franchises. So far, the 
travel seems to have paid off. Six of the 
W.F.L.’s twelve teams look financially 
sound—an unusually high number for 
a new league. 

Global Ambitions. Davidson in- 
tends to serve as commissioner of the 
W.F.L. for the next decade at an an- 
nual salary of $100,000. He has already 
collected a reported $700,000 from the 
sale of the Philadelphia franchise he had 
kept for himself. As the leading expo- 
nent of spectator-sports expansion, he 
has had offers to organize rugby, water 
polo and Ping Pong, but football remains 
his obsession. “By 1975 I want teams in 
Mexico City and Tokyo,” he says. “The 
Japanese already know how to play, the 
problem is they're just not big enough. 
We'll probably be able to put them in de- 
fensive positions, or make one a kick- 
er.” And after Japan? Davidson drops 
names like Disseldorf, Frankfurt and 
Rome. Surveying the 34 clubs he has cre- 
ated and outlining his global ambitions, 
Davidson is still not entirely at peace 
with himself. “I wish I had taken legal 
accounting, worked in a bank, acquired 
a Southern accent and sold used cars,” 
he says with a straight face. “With that 
background I think I would be a better 
closer.” 


How Dry | Am 


Can Gaylord Perry make it without 
grease? Everyone in baseball was ask- 
ing that question about the Cleveland 
righthander this spring. The prospects 
did not look good. For ten years Perry 
had baffled National and American 
League hitters with the best spitball, or 
slickest greaseball, in the game. Work- 
ing his way up from simple saliva to sea 
moss, baby oil, hair tonic, slippery elm 
slop, Vaseline and finally vaginal jelly, 
Perry had loaded up the ball well enough 
to win 183 games, earn $100,000 a year, 
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FORKBALLER GAYLORD PERRY 
Loaded no more. 


and be selected as the best pitcher in 
the A.L. in 1972. Then last winter, of- 
ficials decided to bounce the illegal but 
nevertheless popular pitch by giving um- 
pires the right to eject anyone they sus- 
pect of using it. 

Perry was prepared. He had perfect- 
ed a dancing but parched-dry forkball. 
Or so he said. After being warned about 
suspicious pitches early in the season, 
he arranged a special demonstration for 
senior umpires to prove that his “great 
stuff’ was greaseless. What the umps 
saw, or thought they saw, was a deliv- 
ery with the first and second fingers grip- 
ping the sides rather than the top of the 
ball. “They agreed it was not a spitter,” 
Perry reported. “One umpire even com- 
plimented me.” Since then, Forkballer 
Perry has been the toughest pitcher in 
baseball, winning thirteen consecutive 
games while compiling a miserly ERA 
of 1.22. Boasts Perry: “I don’t need the 
spitter any more.” 

Others are not so sure. After strik- 
ing out against Perry four times last 
week, Chicago White Sox Star Dick Al- 
len declared, “He’s still got it. I don’t 
think he can win big without it.” Billy 
Martin, the Texas Rangers’ feisty man- 
ager, says, “I don’t know anything about 
Perry’s forkball, but he still throws a 
spitter.” In a book about his experiences 
with the spitter, Perry himself concedes 
that when he greases the ball just right, 
it “looks like a forkball.” His techniques 
are so refined by now, though, that it is 
doubtful anyone could tell for sure. He 
certainly will not face the kind of com- 
plaint that he received from former San 
Francisco Giant Catcher Tom Haller 
when Perry was first learning how to 
wet the ball. “Gay, please cut down on 
the load,” Haller pleaded in the middle 
of one game. “I'm getting drenched.” 
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Smokers of the best-selling 
regular size cigarette: 


LOW TAR 
FILTER 


Full 100mm. long and only 10mg- tar’ 


LUCKY 100's “tar” 10 mg. nicotine, 0.9 mg." 
Best-selling regular size “tar” 23 mg. nicotine, 1.5 mg.+ 
Of all brands, lowest “tar” 1 mg. nicotine, 0.1 mg+ 


rAv Per Cigarette, FIC Report MARCH ‘74 






Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 






“LUCKY 100’s, 10 mg. ‘tar. 09mg nicotine av per cigarette by FTC method 
LUCKY TEN. 9 mg ‘tar. 0 7 mg nicotine av per cigarette. FTC Report MARCH (74 
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Moments of Recognition 


CHRISTMAS EVE—13 STORIES 
by MAEVE BRENNAN 
244 pages. Scribners. $7.95. 


Maeve Brennan is the kind of writ- 
er who can transform the arrival of a 
sofa in a lower-middle-class Dublin 
household or the cleaning of a carpet 
(one with big pink roses on it) into an 
extraordinary celebration of family love. 
She does this by a steady accumulation 
of detail and alternate flashes of pas- 
sionate statement and raw insight. The 
accomplishment is formidable—some- 
thing few writers attempt with- 
out sounding precious, dull, or 
both. 

Her gift is flawlessly dem- 
onstrated in the title story from 
Christmas Eve, Maeve Bren- 
nan’s first book in five years. 
‘Tis the night before Christmas, 
in a cramped suburban house 
in Dublin. The husband, Martin, 
stands downstairs in the hall, lis- 
tening to his wife Delia putting 
their two small girls to bed. Be- 
tween husband and wife are the 
stairs and the dark length of 
the hall, containing a coatrack, 
an umbrella stand and a chair. 
“Nobody ever sat on the chair 
and nobody ever stood long in 
the hall,” Brennan writes. “It 
was a passageway—not to fame, 
and not to fortune, but only to 
the common practices of family 
life, those practices, habits and 
ordinary customs that are the 
only true realities most of us 
ever know and that in some of 
us form a memory strong enough 
to give us something to hold on 
to to the end of our days.” 

Love that is largely unex- 
pressed, and the fear of losing 
it, dominates the lives of most 
Brennan characters. All of them, 
whether they survive in shabby 
Dublin gentility, bask in fashionable 
East Hampton, or simply hang on by 
their fingernails in New York City, live 
in a world of secret thoughts and elab- 
orate private rituals that they cannot 
share. Brennan has always specialized 
in the involuntary victims of such iso- 
lation—children and animals. She has 
even written successfully about a large 
Labrador retriever named Bluebell. 

Most of the stories in Christmas 
Eve were first published in The New 
Yorker between 1953 and 1973. The old- 
est and least characteristic deal with 
Herbert's Retreat, a cozy riverside com- 
munity near New York that somewhat 
resembles Sneden’s Landing. It is a 
world where the worst that can hap- 
pen is to lose your Irish maid or pri- 
vate view of the Hudson. Plots turn on 
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such matters as who will get nightly cus- 
tody of an antique stone hot-water bot- 
tle. Though she deals ironically with 
such elegantly dated doings, Brennan 
never substitutes malice for wit—not 
even when skewering a truly obnoxious 
theater critic who is not above stealing 
his neighbor's copy of the Times. 

For 20 years now, Maeve Brennan’s 
sharp-eyed alter ego, “the Long-Winded 
Lady,” has been posting bulletins about 
the city and its inhabitants in The New 
Yorker's “Talk of the Town” section. A 
self-styled “traveler in residence,” she 
has always been able to turn quite or- 
dinary things—two people looking in a 
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AUTHOR MAEVE BRENNAN 
The fewer writers you know the better. 


store window, a small parade, a cat 
crouching under a parked van—into 
“moments of recognition.” Her old-fash- 
ioned method is the unabashed use of 
straight description, as in A Snowy Night 
on West Forty- Ninth Street, the one New 
York story in Christmas Eve. It begins, 
characteristically, in a very low key, as 
a painstaking portrait of a small French 
restaurant, and the people who shelter 
there from the snow. But the author 
finally produces a freeze-frame of pri- 
vate desperation, the characters savage- 
ly revealed in a moment of vulnerability 
and compromise. ® Helen Rogan 
. a a 

Maeve Brennan is one of those peo- 
ple who love New York “because the 
chances for being invisible are so much 
greater.” Small and given to wearing 


dark glasses, she spends much of her 
time looking and tistening,; with only an 
open book for camouflage: “Nobody has 
ever noticed that I never turned the 
page.” She keeps her observations in a 
large calendar book: “If you're writing 
about people in the street, you have to 
describe their clothes, all of them. 
Clothes tell a lot.” 

“In the old days,’ Brennan recalls, 
“I would get up at 6 a.m. no matter what. 
Now you can’t walk around at 6. At 7 
it’s safe. But you can see the 6 a.m. peo- 
ple still up.” She lives alone in a mid- 
town hotel on West 44th Street—‘“‘just 
opposite the Algonquin” and only a few 
steps away from The New Yorker 
—and she has a canny, survi- 
vor's eye for a bargain. “The cof- 
fee at Bickford's is only 16¢,”" she 
will say, “but they rob you at 
Childs.” She broods on the dif- 
ferences between Woolworth’s 
and Lamston’s. 

Maeve Brennan came from 
Dublin to America with her 
family in 1934, when she was 17. 
She has lived here ever since. She 
worked at first for Harper's Ba- 
zaar, but in the 1940s her work 
caught the eye of New Yorker 
Editor William Shawn, who en- 
couraged her to do the Long- 
Winded Lady pieces and stories 
as well. Her seven-year marriage 
to Fellow New Yorker Writer 
St. Clair McKelway ended in 
divorce. 

For some years she lived in 
East Hampton and loved it. 
She also spent time wandering 
around New Hampshire with a 
Labrador (the prototype of Blue- 
bell) and all kinds of cats. “The 
dog got arthritis and died,” she 
says sadly, “and the cats are all 
gone now.” 

She began secretly writing a 
journal and poems as a girl in 
convent school. “But,” she adds 
darkly, “the nuns found them.” 
Today she admits that she can work only 
under deadline. She sets one for herself 
and writes straight through, turning out 
patches of prose that she then sticks to- 
gether in various ways with Scotch tape 
to find the order she likes best. As some- 
one who writes so little, and with such 
pain, she is overwhelmed by the sheer 
flow of books and reviews these days: 
“All literary criticism should be sus- 
pended for two years—publishing as 
well,” she suggests. “Books should have 
an equal chance, though I've no idea 
how that could be done.” 

She has been quietly sidestepping 
the literary life for years and treasuring 
anonymity. As she remarks, with a side- 
long smile: “The fewer writers you know 
the better, and if you’re working on any- 
thing, don’t tell them.” 
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EPA TEST RESULTS. 





FOR OBVIOUS REASONS. 


What you're looking at are the results of 
a gas mileage test performed on 1974 cars by the 
U.S. Environmental Protection Agency. 

The test simulated an average trip under 
city driving conditions. 

If you're in the market for a new car, we suggest 
you make use of these results as follows. 

1. Go down the list until you find the car you’re 
considering. 

2. Compare its mileage to the car at the 
top of the list. 

3. Then decide. 

This list is being published by the makers of the 
car at the top of the list. Partly as a public service. 


TRANS MPG 
Honda Civic M4 
Volkswagen 412 Wagon M4 
Toyota Corolla 1200 Coupe M4 


Chevrolet Vega Hatchback A3 196 
Saab 99 LE M4 194 
Toyota Mark Il Wagon A3 194 












































M5 Alfa Romeo 2000 GTV MS 19.1 
M4 Renault 12 Sedan A3 19.1 
M4 Porsche 911-T M4 19.1 
Volkswagen 412 Wagon A3 TVR 2500 M M4 190 
Chevrolet Vega Hatchback M3 Volkswagen Kombi-22 
Lotus ‘opa M4 (Microbus) A3 19.0 
Volkswagen Dasher Sedan M4 Mazda 808 Coupe A3 189 
Volkswagen Dasher Wagon A3 Renault 12 Sedan M4 188 
Volkswagen Dasher Sedan A3 MGB M4 187 
Triumph Spitfire M4 Toyota C SR Sedan M4 184 
Ford Pinto M4 Toyota Corona SR Sedan A3 184 
Dodge Colt Wagon M4 Volvo 145 M4 184 
Dodge Colt Coupe A3 Opel Manta M4 182 
Subaru Wagon M4 Opel 1900 A3 182 
Toyota Corolla 1600 Sedan M4 Fiat 124 Sport Sedan MS 180 
‘ol agen Convertible SA Renault 15 TL Coupe M4 179 
BMW 2002 A3 Opel Manta Luxus A3 179 
Dodge Colt Coupe M4 Fiat 124 Special TC A3 179 
MG Midget M4 Fiat 128 W n M4 178 
Datsun B210 A3 Fiat 124 Wagon A3 17.7 
Renault 17 Gordini M5 Porsche 914-4 M5 175 
Renault 12 Wagon A3 Renault 17 TL Coupe M4 17.5 
Audi Fox M4 Volvo 142 MS 175 
Dodge Colt Wagon A3 Fiat 128 Sedan M4 174 
Honda Civic SA Chevrolet Vega Hatchback M4 174 
Saab 97 M4 Ford Mustang M4 17.3 
Volkswagen Karman Ghia M4 Porsche 9115 M5 172 
Subaru Coupe M4 Ford Pinto A3 17.1 
Toyota Corolla 1600 Wagon A3 Peugeot 504 Sedan 
Volkswagen 181 “Thing” M4 Volvo 144 
Volkswagen Super Beetle M4 Ford Mustang 
Toyota Corolla 1600 Sedan A2 Lincoln-Mercury Capri 
Datsun 710 A3 Porsche 911S 
Datsun 610 M4 Triumph TR-6 
Fiat XI/9 M4 Peugeot 504 Sedan 
BMW 2002 tii M4 4ymouth Valiant Duster 
Fiat 124 Special TC M4 Ford Maverick 
Ford Mustang M4 Ford Pinto Wagon 
Datsun 710 M4 MGB/GT 
Mazda 808 Coupe M4 Datsun 260Z 
Chevrolet Vega Panel Porsche 911 T 
Express M3 20.0 Audi 100 
Chevrolet Vega Kammback A3 200 Saab 99 LE 
Lincoln-Mercury Comet M3 199 Fiat 124 Sport Coupe 
Opel Manta Rallye M4 198 Dodge Dart 
Lincoln-Mercury Capri M4 198 AMCGremlin 
Datsun 610 A3 198 Datsun 2602 
Alfa Romeo 2000 Berlina M5 19.7 Chevrolet Nova Hatchback 
Ford Pinto Wagon M4 19.7) AMCGremlin 
Volkswagen Kombi-22 Ford Maverick 
(Microbus) M4 196 Lincoln-Mercury Comet 
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AMC Hornet Sportabout 

Chevrolet Vega Panel 
Express 

Toyota Mark II Sedan 

Toyota Mark Il Wagon 

Toyota Mark II Sedan 

Chevrolet Nova Hatchback 

AMC Hornet Sedan 

Volvo 164 

Mercedes Benz 230 

Mercedes Benz 280 

Ford Torino 

BMW Bavaria 

Checker Sedan 

Volvo 164 

AMC Gremlin 

AMC Javelin 

BMW Bavaria 

Plymouth Valiant Duster 

AMC Matador 

AMC Ma w Wagon 

AMC Javelin 

Citroen SM 

Plymouth Satellite 

AMC Hornet 

Plymouth S 

Maserat 

Ford Torino Wagon 

Lincoln-Mercury 
Montego Wagon 

Citroen SM 

Avanti Cour 

Chevrole 
Sports Sedan 

Lincoln-Mercury Montego 

AMC Javelin 

AMC Ambassador 

Mazda RX 3 Wagor 

Ford 

Mazda RX 3 Coupe 

Mazda RX 2 Coupe 

Mercedes Benz 450 

Mazda RX 4 Wagon 

Ford Pantera 

Buick Century 350 

Buick LeSabre 

Cadillac Eldorado 

Mazda RX 4 Coupe 

Jaguar E Type V-12 

Oldsmobile Cutlass 

Chevrolet Impala Custom 
Coupe 

Pontiac Trans Ar 

Ferrari Dino 

Chevrolet Img 
Wagon 


Pontiac Ventura 






























ala Estate 


15.5 


15.4 
15.4 
15.2 
15.2 
15.2 
14.7 


sae 
mow 


14.0 
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114 


114 
112 
1L0 


11.0 
110 
10.8 
10.8 
108 
10.7 
10.7 
10.6 
10.6 
10.4 
10.4 
104 
10.4 
104 
10.3 
10.3 
10.3 


10.1 
0.1 
10.0 


10.0 
99 


Lincoln-Mercury Montego 
Chevrolet Malibu Classic 
Pontiac LeMans 
Ford Torino 
Buick Century Wagon 
Jaguar E Type V-12 
Buick Estate Wagon 
Chevrolet Caprice Wagon 
Lincoln-Mercury Cougar 
Ford Wagon 
Oldsmobile Cutlass 

se 








reme 
ac LeMans 


s Royce Silver Shadow 


vile Delta 88 Royal 
c Ve mGToO 
tura GTO 
Chrysler Wagon 

Plymouth Fury Wag 

Cadillac DeVille 

Buick Regal 

Pontiac Grand An 
Chevrolet Caprice Class 
Oldsmobile Vista Cruiser 
Cadillac Fleetwood 
Pontiac Trans Am 

Pontiac LeMans Safar 
Excalibur I 

Dodge Sport Wagon 

Pontiac Grand Safar 
Oldsmobile Toronad 
Buick Electra 225 





















Pontiac C Safari 
Jensen Interceptor 
Pon ind Ville 
Mercury Wagon 

Lincoln Continental 
Maserati 120 


Pontiac Bonneville 
Chevrolet Chevelle Laguna 
Oldsmobile 98 Regency 
Oldsn le Delta 88 Wagon 





Lamborghini Jarama 
Lamborghini Espada 
Ferrari 365 GTB-4 









VarMnces in weight, engine size « 





A3 99 
A3 99 
A3 99 
M4 98 
A397 
A3 97 
A396 
A3 96 
A395 
A395 
A395 
M4 94 
A393 
43 92 
43 92 
A3 9.1 
A391 
A3 90 
A3 SY 
M4 Ro 
A3 89 
A3. BY 
A3 8&9 
A3 88 
AS) BS 
A388 
A3. 87 
A387 
M4 86 
AS 86 
A3. BS 
A3. OBS 
A3 a4 
A383 
A3) BS 
A383 
A3 82 
AS Bl 
A381 
\3 79 
M5 78 
A3 78 
M4 76 
A3 76 
A3 76 
M5 73 
M5 72 
M5 65 
aM 
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1-800-654-2000 
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HOWARD , 
mer Tabceyahs 


MOTOR LODGES 


Our new Toll Free number 
covers reservations at more 
than 500 Howard Johnson’s 
Motor Lodges across the 
country. 


Plus kids under 


18 Free 


With our new Family Plan at 
most lodges, kids now stay free 
in your room. 


Che FlavorefAmerica 























QUEEN 
VICTORIA 
WOULD 
HAVE 
LOVED fT! 


Our old-fashioned host- 
ess apron is what Queen 

V. might have worn 
for a dinner a deux with 
darling Albert. It's 

white, easy-care cot- 
\} R ton, lace trimmed, with 
iN frills and ruffles in all 
\\\ the right places, One 
size adjusts to fit any 
lady. Look (and feel) 
like a queen: order 
your Victoria Apron 
today. 





Victoria Aprons @ 


Please send me 
$12.95, plus $1.50 postage and handling 
for entire shipment. My check for this 
amount is enclosed. California deliveries 
please add tax. BA or MC welcome —just 
give number and expiration date. 








BA/MC # Expires_— 
Signature 
Name 
Address. 
Zip_—__ 
. 
haverhills 584 Washington St, 
San Francisco, 94111 
389-1 710701 
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The Beautiful Bureaucrat 


EMPEROR OF CHINA 
by JONATHAN D, SPENCE 
217 pages. Knopf. $8.95. 


Near the end of his reign in 1722, 
the Chinese Emperor K’ang-hsi again 
turned to his copy of the / Ching. Noth- 
ing he found under the entry for “Re- 
treat” seemed to apply to rulers. “There 
is no place for rulers to rest,” he told 
his followers in a valedictory address. 
“Bowing down in service and wearing 
oneself out,” he concluded, “indeed ap- 
plies to this situation.” 

But what a way to go. For 61 years 
K’ang-hsi ruled China, an area larger 
than Peter the Great’s Russia. To 150 
million Chinese, this Manchu monarch 
was lawgiver, supreme judge, jury, pro- 
tector and executioner, and one of the 





THE EMPEROR K'ANG-HSI AT 60 
No place for a ruler to rest. 


busiest executives in history. He super- 
vised a vast civil service meritocracy laid 
down on Confucian principles that rec- 
ognized society as a hierarchy of intel- 
ligence over ignorance. Like Confucius, 
K’ang-hsi viewed statecraft as applied 
knowledge in the service of the gov- 
erned, and he worried about his people 
before they worried about themselves, 
In addition to running the world’s 
largest country and fathering 56 chil- 
dren with 30 consorts, K’ang-hsi found 
time to write the equivalent of 16,000 
Western printed pages. Official docu- 
ments, letters, memoranda, verse and 
private thoughts were collected as the 
Venerable Record. In Emperor of Chi- 
na, Jonathan Spence, professor of Chi- 
nese history at Yale, has pruned and se- 
lected this record. In the tradition of 
Marguerite Yourcenar’s Memoirs of Ha- 
drian, he has created what he calls an 
“autobiographical biography.” But it is 
more than that. From the Emperor's 
resplendent portrait on the dust jacket 
to the small ink drawings scattered 
throughout, the book is both an object 
of careful craft and a most imaginative 





example of low-profile scholarship in 
which Spence’s obviously immense ef- 
forts scarcely show. 

Like an Oriental scroll painting that 
sees the light only when its owner wish- 
es to enjoy it, K’ang-hsi’s words and sen- 
timents have hardly faded with the 
years. A man achingly alive to art and 
nature, he wrote of the exhilaration of 
fine horsemanship and of his prowess 
with the bow and fowling piece. He com- 
bined his travels and hunting with mil- 
itary exercises, forging a large, disci- 
plined army of mounted archers that 
proved itself in the rebellion and civil 
wars that plagued the middle years of 
his reign. 

As a victor, K’ang-hsi tempered jus- 
tice with shrewd compassion and love 
of discrimination. He changed a horse 
thief's sentence from beheading to ex- 
ile, since “the nation was at peace and 
horse theft was therefore not so serious 
as it would have been in time of war.” 
His dealings with the West were open 
and generous, yet appropriately wary. 
He allowed selected Jesuits to preach 
their faith in China and introduce sci- 
entific and technical learning. But when 
the Pope sent a sort of watchdog em- 
issary to keep an eye on his Jesuit schol- 
ars, K’ang-hsi threw him out. 

In an ancient civilization that had 
occasionally seen Emperors step aside 
for men they considered worthier than 
themselves, this Emperor strove to be- 
come a model of excellence. “All the An- 
cients used to say that the Emperor 
should concern himself with general 
principles, but need not deal with the 
smaller details,” he wrote. K’ang-hsi dis- 
agreed: “Failure to attend to details will 
end up endangering your greater vir- 
tues.” It is still excellent advice, for pipe- 
fitters as well as Presidents with an im- 
perial bent. ®R.Z. Sheppard 


Loose Upper Lib 


FLYING 
by KATE MILLETT 
545 pages. Knopf. $8.95. 


Back in 1967 a shy young artist 
named Kate Millett had her first one- 
woman New York show. LIFE maga- 
zine ran photographs of her most strik- 
ing sculptures: two-legged piano stools 
in boots (with socks painted to order), 
selling for $40 apiece. It was the kind 
of publicity that artists starve for. Now, 
in a passionately unhappy book, the 
same Kate Millett feels compelled to 
write: “As the subject of controversy I 
suddenly acquired significance for oth- 
ers just as I ceased to hold any for my- 
self ... no longer mine, my life grew 
loathsome.” 

She was not referring to the celeb- 
rity of those piano stools, though, but to 
the brouhaha that followed the publi- 
cation, in 1970, of her feminist doctoral 
thesis, Sexual Politics. Millett studied 
literature at Minnesota and Oxford and 
taught at Columbia. She had always 
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A Tate moonlight ” 
can put a amon rine 
in your life... 





If you're willing to do 
a little extra work during 
your leisure hours, Amway 
offers an opportunity for a 
brighter future, You can join 
the more than 200,000 enter- 
prising independent Amway 
distributors— mostly husband- 
and-wife teams—who are 
living happier, more care- 
free lives because of the ex- 
tra income they earn through 
the Amway opportunity. 

Like them, you can be- 
gin an independent business 
on a part-time basis. In time, 

| it can be as small or 

as large as you want 

to make it. All it 

takes is the willing- 

ness to listen to the 

story an Amway dis- 
tributor is eager to tell you 

You'll learn how you 
can go into business for as 
little as the cost of an aver- 
age pair of shoes, how you 
are supplied with all the ma- 
terials needed to start suc 
cessfully, and how the Am 
way distributor who spon 
sors you offers additional 
help. You'll learn that every 
Amway distributor started 
exactly the same way, and 
that many not only solved 
their immediate budget 
problems, but built a secure 
future as well 

So call your Amway 
distributor today. Find out 
how you can start making 
extra money now. If you 
don’t know whom to call, 
dial 800-253-7501 (Michi 
gan residents dial 800-632 
9623) toll free, and we'll help 
you get in touch with The 
World of Amway. 

Do it now, and see 
how easy it is to let the sun 
shine in! Amway Corpora- 
tion, Ada, Michigan 49301, 
Amway of C anada, Ltd , 
London, Ontario, N6A 485 





Get the whole story: 


















Kids (?) 
under 18 
now free. 


At age 17 they’re really not 
kids. Even so, with our new 
Family Plan at most lodges, 
they stay free in your room. 


Great idea, just in time 
for summer travel. 


New! Reserve Toll Free 
1-800-654-2000 


HOWARD 


Jounsons 
MOTOR LODGES 


Che Flavor otAmerica 


more than just 


a complete 
vestpockel 


optical system. 
te 


@ lelescope more than 





Shown actual size 


Wetzlar 


We 


went to 
of fine optics) to find such perfection at such 


Germany (world capital 


a price. Remove the EMOSKOP from its fit- 
ted leather case and it is a 30x microscope 
A twist of the wrist converts it to a 3x tele 
scope (ideal for theater, field or sky) or a 
unique 3x telescope-loupe. Another change 
and you have your choice of 5x, 10x or 15x 
magnifying glasses. The perfect vest-pocket 
companion for exacting professionals and 
Scientists and ali those who wish to observe 
anything closely and clearly. A most discreet 
opera glass. If you make a fetish of quality 
the EMOSKOP will do you proud Coated 
lenses, fully achromatic, absolutely flat field 
Modern Photography Magazine calls the EMO- 
SKOP “...the only magnifier worthy of the 
name.” 
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KATE MILLETT 
Dimly sacramental love. 


been primarily an academic, as the book 
showed by combining turgid prose with 
a tendency to uncharitable generaliza- 
tion. But the burgeoning women’s lib- 
eration movement needed a source book, 
and the press needed a symbol. In a mat- 
ter of weeks, Kate Millett saw herself 
metamorphosed from “unknown sculp- 
tor to media nut.” 

Flying, her second book, records that 
painful process and the events of the fre- 
netic year after the publication of Sex- 
ual Politics, when the author was being 
hailed as the Karl Marx and the Mao 
Tse-tung of women’s liberation. Millett 
describes how her “sisters” alternately 
pushed her into the spotlight and chas- 
tised her for being a star. While mak- 
ing a feminist film documentary (Three 
Lives) in London and New York, and 
trying to maintain her quiet artist's life 
with her Japanese husband Fumio, she 
had to deal with the more bizarre as- 
pects of what she calls the movement's 
“fascist era.” Speaking at meetings all 
over the country, she was assaulted by 
the sisters: “We want to know why you 
signed your book.” “Are you a lesbian? 
Say it. Are you?” When Millett revealed 
her bisexuality, she was promptly 
branded, as she puts it, “a lesbian in 
ninety-three languages.” That coming 
out was no party. 

Setting to work on Flying was her 
instinctive response to the strain—a 
desperate, rambling attempt at self- 
definition. The result is a confused rag 
bag of reportage, memories and confes- 
sion. She describes her Irish Catholic 
childhood in St. Paul—her father's de- 
sertion of his wife and three daughters, 
the “ripe eroticism” of her convent- 
school days. She analyzes her intellec- 
tual and artistic development, her mar- 
riage and, above all, again and again in 
paralyzing detail, the sexual relation- 





ships with women that began when she 
was at college and still dominate her life 

Such material stirs the voyeuristic 
curiosity that propels readers through 
endless memoirs in search of a scrap of 
scandal. Millett’s crowd routinely in- 
dulged in bohemian excesses: drinking 
instead of working, sawing up the mar- 
ital bed at divorce parties, and hurtling 
melodramatically over the countryside 
after errant lovers and/or spouses. As 
Millett’s mom once said: “Kate does ev- 
erything intensely.” Obsessed by the 
need for total exposure, the author com- 
pulsively catalogues the minutiae of her 
life: “We chatter and compare armpit 
hair.” Pages of hot and heavy breath- 
ing, in which lovemaking is seen in 
dimly sacramental terms, alternate with 
miserable self-admonition: “I must ac- 
cept her completely.” Streams of con- 
sciousness run purple: “She made love 
to my poor beauty while her own shone 
like power above me, the great coura- 
geous fire of her eyes.” 

The book has its attractive and hu- 
mane moments but is ultimately con- 
sumed by a conflict between sexual 
insecurity and evangelism. Millett pos- 
sesses no trace of that perspective or 
irony that even autobiographers (by 
definition self-absorbed) must have 
about their own actions. For all its self- 
revelation, Flying reveals almost noth- 
ing about the nature of possessive love, 
the conflicts of personality v. politics, 
her real feelings about women’s liber- 
ation or bisexuality. About all the book 
demonstrates is that love affairs follow 
the same old routes, whatever the sex 
of the participants. SH.R. 
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Mind-Reading 
Computer 


The experiment looks like some in- 
genious test of mental telepathy. Seated 
inside a small isolation booth with wires 
trailing from the helmet on her head, 
the subject seems deep in concentration. 
She does not speak or move. Near by, a 
white-coated scientist intently watches 
a TV screen. Suddenly, a little white dot 
hovering in the center of the screen 
comes to life. It sweeps to the top of the 
screen, then it reverses itself and comes 
back down. After a pause, it veers to 
the right, stops, moves to the left, mo- 
mentarily speeds up and finally halts 
—almost as if it were under the control 
of some external intelligence. 

In fact, it is. The unusual experi- 
ment, conducted at the Stanford Re- 
search Institute in Menlo Park, Calif., 
is a graphic display of one of the new- 
est and most dazzling breakthroughs in 
cybernetics,* It shows that a computer 
can, in a very real sense, read human 
minds. Although the dot’s gyrations 
were directed by a computer, the ma- 
chine was only carrying out the orders 
of the test subject. She, in turn, did noth- 
ing more than think about what the dot’s 
movements should be. 

Brainchild of S.R.I. Researcher 
Lawrence Pinneo, a 46-year-old neuro- 
physiologist and electronics engineer, 
the computer mind-reading technique is 
far more than a laboratory stunt. 
Though computers can solve extraordi- 
narily complex problems with incredible 
speed, the information they digest is fed 
to them by such slow, cumbersome tools 
as typewriter keyboards or punched 
tapes. It is for this reason that scientists 
have long been tantalized by the pos- 
sibility of opening up a more direct link 
between human and electronic brains. 

Brain Waves. Although Pinneo 
and others have experimented with 
computer systems that respond to voice 
commands, he decided that there might 
be a more direct method than speech 
The key to his scheme: the electroen- 
cephalograph, a device used by medical 
researchers to pick up electrical currents 
from various parts of the brain. If he 
could learn to identify brain waves gen- 
erated by specific thoughts or com- 
mands, Pinneo figured, he might be able 
to teach the same skill to a computer 
The machine might even be able to re- 
act to those commands by, say, moving 
a dot across a TV screen. 

Pinneo could readily pick out spe- 
cific commands. But, like fingerprints, 
the patterns varied sufficiently from one 


*A word coined by the late computer theorist, 
Norbert Wiener, from the Greek kybernetes for 
pilot or governor, to describe the study of the 
brain and central nervous system as compared 
with computers 
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HELMETED TEST SUBJECT CONTROLLING COMPUTER IN S.R.I. EXPERIMENT 
Not a laboratory stunt, but a better link between human and electronic brains. 


human test subject to another to fool 
the computer. Pinneo found a way to 
deal with this problem by storing a 
large variety of patterns in the com- 
puter’s memory. When the computer 
had to deal with a fresh pattern, it 
could search its memory for the brain 
waves most like it. So far the $.R.I. com- 
puter has been taught to recognize seven 
different commands—up, down, left, 
right, slow, fast and stop. Working with 
a total of 25 different people, it makes 
the right move 60% of the time. 

Pinneo is convinced that this bare- 
ly passing grade can be vastly improved 
He foresees the day when computers 
will be able to recognize the smallest 
units in the English language—the 40- 
odd basic sounds (or phonemes) out of 
which all words or verbalized thoughts 
can be constructed. Such skills could 
be put to many practical uses. The pi- 
lot of a high-speed plane or spacecraft, 
for instance, could simply order by 
thought alone some vital flight infor- 
mation for an all-purpose cockpit dis- 
play. There would be no need to search 
for the right dials or switches on a 
crowded instrument panel. 

Pinneo does not worry that mind- 
reading computers might be abused by 
Big Brotherly governments or overly 
zealous police trying to ferret out the in- 
nermost thoughts of citizens. Rather 
than a menace, he says, they could be a 
highly civilizing influence. In the future, 
Pinneo speculates, technology may well 
be sufficiently advanced to feed infor- 
mation from the computer directly back 
into the brain. People with problems, for 
example, might don mind-reading hel- 


mets (“thinking caps”) that let the com- 
puter help them untangle everything 
from complex tax returns to matrimo- 
nial messes. Adds Pinneo: “When the 
person takes this thing off, he might feel 
pretty damn dumb.” 


The Acid Threat 


They were measures that all ecolog- 
ically minded citizens could applaud. By 
the 1950s, more and more communities 
in the industrial U.S. Northeast were 
switching from burning dusty, high-sul- 
fur coal in their furnaces to extremely 
clean natural gas. Along with the fuel 
changeover, factories raised the height 
of smokestacks to help disperse smoke 
over a wider area and added sophisti- 
cated devices called particle precipita- 
tors to collect soot before it escaped. Yet 
for all of the good intentions, those anti- 
pollution efforts may have created a new 
headache: a marked rise in the acidity 
of rainfall, posing a serious ecological 
threat of its own. 

That is the conclusion of two prom- 
inent environmental scientists, Aquatic 
Ecologist Gene E. Likens of Cornell 
and Forest Ecologist F. Herbert Bor- 
mann of Yale. Although rain and snow 
usually have no more acidity than a 
potato, Likens and Bormann found that 
measurements made at scattered sites 
in upper New York State and New Eng- 
land showed acid levels at least 100 
times greater than normal—and well 
above other areas in the U.S. They 
also noted a paradox: the rise in acid- 
ity seemed to coincide with the in- 
troduction of the new low-pollution fuels 
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BILLOWING SMOKE FROM PAPER MILL 
The bad old days were better. 


and soot-collection devices. Why? 

Writing in Science, the two environ- 
mentalists lay the blame on sulfur di- 
oxide, a common ingredient of smoke 
that can form highly corrosive sulfuric 
acid upon contact with moisture. In the 
bad old days, before pollution-control 
measures, great quantities of soot were 
released into the atmosphere along with 
the sulfur dioxide. Basically alkaline 
—that is, the chemical opposite of acid 
—the soot particles tended to neutralize 
the sulfur dioxide. But all that changed 
with the installation of soot precipita- 
tors. Though the devices trap most soot 
particles, thereby creating the appear- 
ance of a relatively fumeless smoke- 
stack, they do not scrub out the more 
elusive sulfur-dioxide vapors that are 
given off even by low-sulfur natural gas. 
Furthermore, the taller chimneys spread 
the vapors higher and wider. All in all, 
say Likens and Bormann, the antipol- 
lution measures “have transformed local 
soot problems into a regional acid-rain 
problem.” 

Other regions could take a lesson 
from the Northeast. Though scientists 
do not yet fully understand the effects 
of increased acidity in rain or snow, they 
strongly suspect that it is at the root of 
the noticeable reduction of forest growth 
recently observed in New England and 
even in pristine Scandinavia. Laborato- 
ry tests have shown that acidic water 
can badly stunt pine needles, deform 
birch leaves and decrease the reproduc- 
tive rate of tomatoes. Other studies have 
linked fish-kills with increased acidity 
in the fresh-water lakes of Canada. 
Finally, the very nature of acids suggests 
that contaminated rain water could se- 
verely corrode stone buildings, monu- 
ments and bridges—another way in 
which smoke-pollution controls may al- 
ready be backfiring. 
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A Question of 
Confidence 


Can a lawyer who learns that his cli- 
ent has committed a crime for which 
he has not been charged keep that 
knowledge to himself? The question has 
come up frequently during the past year 
in connection with the Watergate inves- 
tigations now unfolding in Washington. 
Last week the issue was raised starkly 
in a murder trial in rural Lake Pleas- 
ant, N.Y. Two attorneys for a man ac- 
cused of one killing revealed that they 
had known for six months of two other 
murders committed by their client. They 
had kept silent because they felt bound 
by the confidentiality of the lawyer- 
client relationship. 

The court-appointed attorneys— 
Francis Belge and Frank Armani 
—made their disclosure during the trial 
of Robert Garrow, 38, a Syracuse bak- 
ery worker accused of murdering a stu- 
dent, Philip Domblewski, 18, last sum- 
mer when Domblewski was camping in 
the Adirondacks. As the lawyers told 
it, in August, shortly after Garrow was 
flushed out of the mountains and arrest- 
ed by a state police posse, he told Belge 
that he had raped and killed a woman 
in an abandoned mine shaft. Some three 
weeks later, Belge found the mine—and 
the body of Susan Petz, 21. She had been 
missing since July, although the body 
of her camping companion, Daniel Por- 
ter, 23, had been found in the area. Then, 
late last September, another Garrow 
confession led the lawyers to the body 
of another victim: Alicia Hauck, 16, a 
high school student who had also been 
missing since July. 

The lawyers did not report what 
they knew about the additional murders, 
even after the bodies were discovered 


by accident several months later. What 
finally prompted the two attorneys to 
talk was Garrow’s own testimony. Dur- 
ing his trial, Garrow blurted out details 
that seemed linked to the murders of 
the Petz and Hauck girls and Porter. 
Once Garrow spoke, Belge and Armani 
felt relieved of their obligation to keep 
their information confidential. “We 
both, knowing how the parents must 
feel, wanted to advise them where the 
bodies were,” said Belge. “But since it 
was a privileged communication, we 
could not reveal any information that 
was given to us in confidence.” 

Sacred Trust. Syracuse Police 
Chief Thomas Sardino and Onondaga 
County District Attorney Jon Holcombe 
are looking into the possibility of filing 
charges against Belge and Armani. A 
few attorneys have also expressed dis- 
appointment at the pair’s silence. 

However shocking the two lawyers’ 
silence may have been, it appears to 
be legally sound. The American Bar 
Association’s Code of Professional Re- 
sponsibility upholds the confidentiality 
of the lawyer-client relationship. Almost 
unanimously, A.B.A. members agree 
that this “sacred trust” is essential if 
the attorney is to represent his client 
properly. “The conduct of the lawyers 
is absolutely correct,” says Hofstra Uni- 
versity Law Dean Monroe Freedman. 
“If they had acted otherwise, it would 
be a serious violation of their profes- 
sional responsibility.” 

Surprisingly, no individuals, not 
even lawyers, are generally required to 
report crimes that have been committed 
(as opposed to crimes in preparation); 
only if they actually tamper with evi- 
dence are they vulnerable to charges of 
obstruction of justice. Under US. law, 
an attorney's sacred trust belongs to his 
client, not to the court. 


CONFIDENTIALITY-BOUND DEFENSE LAWYERS FRANK ARMANI & FRANCIS BELGE 
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Things like a bunch of bags of 
groceries. Fishing gear. Families 
of five or more. Traveling for a 
living. There are lots of car needs 
that can’t be handled very well by 
anything but a family-size car. 
Impala has traditionally 
handled those needs so well, it’s 
been America’s number one car 
for 14 years in a row. Impala’s leg, 
elbow, head and trunk room have 
made a lot of sense for a lot of 


people for a long time. 


A SENSIBLE CAR FOR 
OF THINGS. 


IMPALA’S A SENSIBLE CAR IF 
YOU THINK ABOUT MONEY. 
These days, who doesn’t? 
Impala is a reasonably priced car. 
Just how reasonably priced might 
surprise you. The difference between 

the prices of popular small cars 

and the price of an Impala may not 
be as great as you might think. 
Especially if you consider how much 
room, ride and comfort Impala’s 
price buys you. That price also buys 
an impressive list of standard 





features. Power steering. Power 
brakes. Automatic transmission. 
Plus the comfortable feeling of 
being surrounded by a lot of car. 
And Impala traditionally has had 
a higher resale value than its 
nearest competition. That’s why we 
call it the “Great American Value.” 

Impala offers some very nice 
qualities for these times. Or any 
times. Think about it. Impala is a 
sensible car for lots of things. And 
lots of reasons. 
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